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Behind the By-Lines 


During the last decade fitting instruction 
to the “age, ability, and aptitude” of each 
student has been increasingly the aim of 
education in England, “Parity of esteem” 
of the three streams in secondary education 
has been the announced goal, A primary 
task has been the determination of the 
stream which a given student should enter. 
In his article Secondary School Education 
and Selection in England, Philip E. Vernon, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, the 
Institute of Education, University of Lon- 
don, discusses the education of the gifted. 
Professor Vernon holds doctorates from the 
University of Cambridge and from the 
University of London. Among his recent 
books are treatments of human abilities and 
personality tests and assessments. 

Alfred L. Crabb, since 1932 Editor of 
the Peabody Journal of Education, a mem- 
ber of Alpha Pi chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, 
is the author of A Beneficent Fringe which 
assesses higher values in teaching. He has 
written ten historical novels, published by 
Bobbs-Merrill. He also is author of a “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Normal School and 
Teachers College Presidents for a Cen- 
tury.” 

The Lure of Learning by Ordway Tead 
is an honors day address which he delivered 
at Beaver College, Pennsylvania. Dr. Tead, 
now a member of the Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York, for 
years its chairman, sees the lure “a life- 
time search” . . . “for your own life’s 
sake.” Long an educational leader, Dr. 
Tead has been for some years a member 
of our editorial board. 

President Asa $. Knowles, the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, in his TV and Education, 
presents an excellent summary article on 
TV, this new tool of learning. His survey 
covers effectively the broad aspects of the 
challenge which educational broadcasting 


is presenting to our schools, He is President 
of the Greater Toledo Educational Tele- 
vision Foundation. He was formerly Vice 
President of University Development, Cor- 
nell University, also President of Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York. He has 
written extensively in the field of manage- 
ment, manpower and production control, 

K. V. Bailey, B B C Education Officer 
for the North Midland Division of the 
School Broadcasting Council, England, de- 
scribes T’he Part Played by School Broad- 
casting in Religious Education in Britain. 
He was one time Open Exhibitioner at 
Jesus College, Oxford University, and has 
written on social and economic history. Re- 
cently he has been Lecturer in History at 
Daneshill Training College. On several oc- 
casions he was a contributor to THE Epvu- 
CATIONAL ForuM. 

Average Is No Longer Good Enough. 
This title asserts the belief of Walter Vin- 
cent Kaulfers, Professor of Education, the 
University of Illinois, where he is curriculum 
consultant in Foreign Languages. A mem- 
ber of Kappa Delta Pi, Professor Kaulfers 
has written “Modern Languages for Mod- 
ern Schools,” “Voices of the Americas: 
Guide to Spanish,” and ““Teaching Second- 
ary English.” 

James L. Henderson, Lecturer in His- 
tory in the Institute of Education, the Uni- 
versity of London, was last summer lec- 
turer in Bowling Green State University. 
He contributes Education in Modern Ger- 
many: An Appraisal, He has written for the 
British Journal of Educational Studies and 
the International Review of Education. He 
holds the M.A. degree from Oxford Uni- 
versity and the M.A. and Ph.D, degrees 
from the University of London, 

A life member of Kappa Delta Pi, Mary- 
Lynn Drake Deddeh is a music teacher in 

(Continued on page 384) 
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Secondary School Education and 
Selection in England 
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OW SHOULD we organise our sec- 
H ondary education so as to ensure 
that pupils in their ’teens will get the 
kind of schooling which most fully de- 
velops their intellectual potentialities? 
Every civilized country has its own an- 
swer to this question, and most of them 
appear to be very doubtful whether they 
have yet found the right answer. The 
system in England is about as different 
as it could be from that in the United 
States, and I am going to describe it, 
not with any intention of advocating its 
adoption elsewhere (though it does have 
its strengths as well as its weaknesses), 
but rather because such a description may 
help American educators to see some of 
their own problems in a fresh light. 

To understand the English system we 
must view it historically. A century ago 
the only advanced education was pro- 
vided by the so-called public boarding 
schools (Eton, Winchester, etc.) and the 


VERNON 


Foundation grammar schools—an educa- 
tion centered round the Classics, whose 
object was to train men for the universi- 
ties and the Church. Apart from a few 
poor scholars, only the sons of the 
wealthy upper and middle classes could 
attend these schools. For the vast masses, 
education was a charity provided by the 
Churches and other voluntary bodies; 
indeed the provision of schooling by the 
State was violently opposed until the re- 
forms of 1870 and 1902. Under the 
monitorial system, huge classes were 
taught at minimum cost and with a 
minimum of trained staff. The curricu- 
lum was confined almost wholly to the 
3 R’s, together with moral instruction 
which emphasized the virtues of hard 
work and of keeping to one’s proper sta- 
tion in life. 

Naturally the picture has changed a 
great deal since the introduction of uni- 
versal, compulsory schooling from 5 to 
12, later 14, and now 15 years. But 
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the hierarchical structure of independ- 
ent schools, state-maintained grammar 
schools, technical and secondary mod- 
ern schools—closely linked with the 
social class structure—is still very pro- 
nounced. 

The independent schools charge high 
fees; entry is by competitive examina- 
tions at 14 (sometimes 11), and the pu- 
pils mostly come from private prepara- 
tory schools, where the classical lan- 
guages are taught. They usually stay on 
till 18 or 19 and enter the universities, 
and the staff are all university gradu- 
ates (preferably Oxford or Cambridge), 
who have mot undergone any teacher 
training. Most professional and upper 
business class parents feel that they are 
losing face if they cannot send their chil- 
dren to one of these schools, and a “pub- 
lic? or independent-school education is 
still a considerable asset in admission to 
higher executive posts, including civil 
service administration and Army, Navy 
or Air Force commissions. In addition 
there are a number of minor private 
schools patronised by the parents who 
dislike the State school system but who 
cannot afford public school fees, or whose 
children are not clever enough to gain 
admission to the more reputable gram- 
mar schools. In all something like ten 
per cent of those receiving full-time edu- 
cation between 11 and 18 are attending 
independent schools of one kind or an- 
other, and they still supply nearly half 
the university populations of Oxford and 
Cambridge and a major proportion of 
the upper professional and _ business 
classes. 

Next in the hierarchy come the State- 
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supported grammar schools, run by the 
Local Education Authorities, entry to 
which depends on passing the notorious 
“1 plus examination.” (In fact the ex- 
amination is taken in the junior schools 
by the 10%-11¥% year age group.) 
These schools were set up after the 1902 
Act of Parliament, but have grown very 
irregularly so that in some counties and 
cities only 9 or 10 per cent, in others 
40 per cent, or even, in Wales, 69 per 
cent of the school population gain entry, 
the over-all figure for the country aver- 
aging about 20 per cent. At first these 
followed the same academic curriculum 
as their prototypes, albeit only a tiny 
proportion of their pupils reached the 
universities, and the great majority left 
at 16 or 17 years, But modern languages 
soon displaced the previously dominant 
classics, and science courses by now oc- 
cupy as many pupils in grammar and 
independent schools as Arts or humanis- 
tic courses. The curriculum is quite broad 
up till 15 or 16, but then the minority 
who stay on into the sixth form and 
(usually) enter universities can specialize 
on biological or physical sciences, mathe- 
matics, modern or classical languages, 
etc., the choice being governed largely 
by parents’ wishes and the school’s ad- 
vice. 

These schools have such high prestige 
because a grammar school education is 
almost essential for university entrance 
and for the professions, and indeed for 
teaching, nursing and most higher cleri- 
cal jobs. Their staffs consist of university 
graduates who have had one year’s train- 
ing in a university education department. 
The great majority of middle-class par- 
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ents regard it as a social disgrace if their 
children fail to gain a place in any gram- 
mar school; and a majority of upper 
working-class parents likewise refuse to 
regard any education not given in a 
grammar school as “secondary.” Prior to 
the 1944 Education Act (the Butler 
Act), children who failed the admission 
examination could usually gain entry by 
paying very moderate fees. But now that 
all State education is free, this loophole 
is blocked and at least 50 per cent of 
the population are competing for schools 
which will only take 20 per cent. 
Note too that the middle-class parents, 
who are the most vocal and the most 
likely to pass on complaints and criti- 
cisms to the press and to Members of 
Parliament, are put on the same footing 
as the working classes, unless they can 


afford private or independent school 
fees. Hence the tremendous pressure on 
their children to “pass the 11 plus,” and 


the current controversies over secondary 
school selection. 

Technical, commercial and art schools 
cover only some three per cent of the 11 
(or 13) to 16 year population, again 
with wide variations in different areas. 
Entry is also competitive, and the par- 
ents of very bright children cam choose 
to send them there—if available; but for 
the most part they get the next slice of 
the ability range, after the grammar 
schools have had the pick. However, the 
climate of public opinion is changing, 
with the realisation of the country’s need 
for more technologists and technicians, 
and we may expect the numbers, and the 
prestige, of such schools to rise in the 
next few years. But the bias against vo- 
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cational education is still strong, al- 
though it is obvious that the humanistic 
or scientific curricula of the grammar 
schools are far too academic for the 
majority of their pupils. (Actually far 
fewer than the 20 per cent who 
enter complete the full grammar school 
course. About one third leave at 15 to 
16 without passing any examination, and 
another third at 16 to 17 with only mod- 
erate successes in a few subjects. There 
can be little doubt that many of these 
would have been better suited by a more 
vocationally biased education.) Fortu- 
nately there is considerable provision of 
technical education for 15 or 16 to 19 
year olds after leaving school in Further 
Education Centres, in Technical Col- 
leges, and within industry itself. 

We are left now with roughly three- 
quarters of the population who fail to 
gain entry to any of these selective 
schools. “Higher Grade” schools for sup- 
plementing the purely elementary edu- 
cation provided by the Church and State 
schools began in the 1890's, and from 
1902 onwards these developed as senior 
or central schools in populous areas. 
However a considerable proportion of 
children, especially in rural areas, stayed 
on in the elementary schools till leaving 
age. Some of these senior schools under- 
took excellent experimental programs 
among their older pupils, but the ma- 
jority merely provided a dull continua- 
tion of the elementary curriculum to 
keep the children busy till they went to 
work at 14. With the passing of the 1944 
Act, such schools have been rechristened 
“secondary modern” schools, and pupils 
stay on till 15. In intention there was to 
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be parity of esteem between these and 
other secondary schools—grammar or 
technical, and allocation to one or other 
of them was to be based purely on “age, 
ability and aptitude.” But in practice the 
modern schools still suffer from the 
stigma of cheap education for the poor, 
and—as their pupils are predominantly 
lower working-class—both middle and 
upper working-class parents tend to de- 
spise them. Many of them have admira- 
ble modern buildings and equipment, but 
others are still housed in the worst kind 
of “slum” school. Early in this century 
most of their teachers had themselves 
left school at 16 to 17 and many were 
untrained, except on the job. By now 
they have almost all hada 2 to 3 year 
training college course since leaving 
school at 17 to 18. But the fact that very 
few have university degrees contributes 
further to their poor prestige. It is by 
no means impossible for the brighter 
modern pupils to gain transfers to techni- 
cal or grammar schools or, after leaving, 
to work up and achieve a university de- 
gree or other distinction. But not more 
than about two per cent succeed in doing 
so and thus, in effect, failure at 11 plus 
does mean limitation to a “manual” 
rather than a “white-collar” job. Being 
untrammeled by external examination re- 
quirements, some modern schools de- 
velop broad and attractive curricula with 
technical, commercial, artistic, agricul- 
tural or other biases. But in far too many 
the pupils come from homes unconcerned 
about, or opposed to, education. They 
have been dubbed failures, are bored and 
rebellious, and the school does little to 
stimulate their interest. 
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SELECTION PROCEDURE AT 
ELEVEN Pius 


Since each Local Authority adminis- 
ters the procedure for admission to its 
own secondary schools, there are consid- 
erable variations. However the majority 
employ standardised objective tests of 
verbal intelligence, English and Arith- 
metic, new versions of these being con- 
structed annually for the purpose by 
Moray House and other testing organi- 
zations. The three standard scores 
(loosely referred to as I.Q.s, E.Q.s and 
A.Q.s) are totalled, and entry to gram- 
mar school depends mainly on amassing 
a combined quotient of 340 and over— 
the figure being adjusted in accordance 
with the number of places available. 
Some Authorities prefer the more tradi- 
tional type of English and Arithmetic 
examinations, including an essay, despite 
the subjectivity involved in marking 
thousands of these papers; and still oth- 
ers substitute gradings or rank orders 
of attainment supplied by the junior 
school teachers. It is generally realised 
that age allowances must be incorporated 
in these measures in order to give the 
youngest children in a year’s age group 
an equal chance with the oldest. How- 
ever, decisions are rarely based on ob- 
jective test scores or examination marks 
alone; clearly those scoring 340 are 
negligibly superior to those scoring 339. 
Hence a border-zone group consisting of 
five per cent or so scoring above, and 
five per cent below, the borderline usu- 
ally receive more detailed individual 
consideration. Junior school reports are 
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studied, or the children may be given 
additional tests, or interviewed by a 
panel of teachers, or by the staff of the 
grammar school concerned, 

So important is the examination to 
children’s careers, and so widely criti- 
cised by teachers as well as by dis- 
gruntled parents, politicians and the 
press, that it has been the topic of a 
tremendous volume of research. When 
the results are compared with pupils’ 
achievements 1, 2, and even up to § 
years later in the secondary schools, the 
efficiency of predictions given by a typi- 
cal battery of tests, examinations and 
estimates is remarkably high—probably 
higher than that of any other public 
examination that has been investigated. 
Correlation coeflicient of +0.85 and even 
+0.90 are habitually obtained. Never- 
theless even these figures admit of some 
10 per cent of incorrect decisions, If 
20 per cent enter the grammar schools, 
5 (that is one quarter) are likely to 
turn out unsatisfactorily, and 5 of those 
relegated to modern schools (that is 6 
per cent) could have surpassed them, 
had they been given the chance. The 
already mentioned fact that a small 
proportion of modern pupils transfer in 
subsequent years, or gain outstanding 
success by other avenues, is often held 
to prove that selection is thoroughly in- 
accurate and unjust. But surely we 
would expect many children to change 
as their interests and abilities develop 
with age, and as their schools and homes 
stimulate, or inhibit, their intellectual 
growth. The surprizing thing is rather 
how accurate selection is for the great 
majority. 
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Of the various selection instruments, 
junior school teachers’ estimates tend to 
be the most valid of all, provided they 
are scaled or standardised against some 
uniform test or tests in order to bring the 
widely varying standards of different 
schools to a common level. Intelligence 
tests generally head the list of the ob- 
jective measures, and the more conven- 
tional English and Arithmetic examina- 
tions do at least as well as, if not better 
than, the new-type objective tests, if care 
is taken to reduce unreliability of mark- 
ing. Even the English essay can make a 
valid contribution to prediction, particu- 
larly if more than one essay is marked 
by more than one marker. With such a 
very wide range of ability, the marking 
of essays reaches much more acceptable 
levels of reliability than is commonly re- 
ported in investigations of selected sec- 
ondary school or university student com- 
positions. Though the interview itself 
is, of course, very untrustworthy, the 
additional procedures used with border- 
zone cases, when carefully controlled, do 
add to the accuracy of predictions based 
on tests or examinations alone. These 
conclusions are stated rather dogmati- 
cally; but the full evidence on these and 
many other points concerned with the 
assessment of 11 year olds is summarised 
in a recent report by the British Psycho- 
logical Society—Psychological Aspects of 
Secondary School Selection.* 

Apart from its efficiency or inefficiency 
as a diagnostic instrument, the selection 
examination has numerous harmful con- 
sequences, which lead many psycholo- 
gists, teachers and other thoughtful 


* London: Methuen, 1957. 
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people to wish to abolish it, if only some 
alternative mode of secondary school 
organization could be found. Inevitably 
the schools coach for it, and tend to re- 
gard the numbers of passes gained as an 
indication of their success. The better 
teachers hold out against this, but poorer 
ones may spend most of the last two 
years in the junior school training chil- 
dren to cross out and underline, or to do 
arithmetic at speed. “Intelligence” often 
becomes a subject on the time-table al- 
though, as shown in an earlier article,* 
such coaching produces only limited 
gains and certainly does not improve all- 
round intelligence. Other subjects, more 
valuable to the general educational and 
personality development of 10-year chil- 
dren, get crowded out; even the writing 
of English is omitted if the examination 
contains no essay. A further undesirable 
tendency in larger schools is the stream- 
ing of children soon after entry from the 
infant schools at 7 years into classes 
thought likely to pass or fail “the 11 
plus.” The former are pushed on, and 
the latter naturally tend to drop behind 
and so to lose any chance they had of 
improving in relative ability later. In 
effect, then, a selection process which is 
going to affect children’s whole educa- 
tional and vocational careers may take 
place as early as 7 years. 

Even when schools refuse to succumb 
to the 11-plus drive, it is hardly pos- 
sible to control the parents. From far 
too early an age they give coaching 


* Practice and Coaching Effects in Intelli- 
gence Tests. Educational Forum, 1954, Vol. 18, 
pp. 269-280. 
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themselves, or send children to outside 
tutors on Saturdays. Many publishers 
supply plotted courses or books of speci- 
men questions; coaching agencies even 
advertize in The Children’s Newspaper. 
Though sensible parents try to avoid im- 
posing strain on their children, it is difh- 
cult not to infect them with their own 
anxiety about the outcome. Expensive 
rewards (such as bicycles) are commonly 
offered for passing; and on the fatal day, 
magic charms are often worn, and “Good 
Luck” cards received from friends and 
relatives. Fortunately young children are 
considerably more resilient than some 
psychologists suppose; and a careful sur- 
vey of child guidance clinic cases has 
shown that strain caused by selection 
very rarely operates as a contributory 
factor in maladjustment, and then usu- 
ally only among children who were al- 
ready unstable. Experiments too have 
failed to demonstrate any marked effect 
of the emotional atmosphere on test 
scores. The reliability coefficient of a 
typical battery of tests approximates 
+0.98, though even this figure allows of 
some inconsistencies; in other words, 
some children who score above the bor- 
derline on one day would be below it a 
week later, or vice versa. It is for such 
reasons that, if we must have selection, 
psychologists tend to favour the use of 
teachers’ estimates and school records, as 
having much less harmful repercussions 
on the school and the home. But at the 
same time, accuracy of prediction and 
fairness would be seriously impaired if 
all standardised tests or written papers 
were eliminated. 
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Discussion 


This is a formidable indictment. 
Moreover there is a further fundamental 
dilemma which a selective system cannot 
solve, even when its validity is high as I 
have claimed above. Probabiy not much 
more than ten per cent or so of the 
adolescent population is really fitted by 
talent, home and school upbringing, and 
interests to profit from an advanced aca- 
demic type of education, to go on to uni- 
versity courses and to careers which re- 
quire this intellectual training. The ma- 
jority, even of above average and aver- 
age pupils, would be better suited by a 
more practically-oriented curriculum. 
The present selection procedure certainly 
enables us to cream off most of this 10 
per cent, but we should have to go con- 
siderably lower in the scale of ability at 
11 years than we do already to be sure 
of catching almost all of them. (Even 
among pupils with average intelligence 
and attainments quotients of 100, one 
per cent might be expected to succeed 
in an academic course, given the oppor- 
tunity.) And to do this would mean tak- 
ing into the grammar schoo] still more 
than at present who are quite unsuited 
to the kind of education it offers. 

The non-English critic will naturally 
ask why we cling to this antiquated sys- 
tem, and there are plenty of English 
critics too who attack both selection and 
the grammar schools. As I have tried to 
show, the reasons are partly historical: 
the independent schools and the state- 
provided modern schools are legacies 
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of the past, and the Local Authority 
grammar and technical schools represent 
attempts to adapt this system to the 
needs of a more democratic and tech- 
nological age. Any change must be 
gradual if it is to win public acceptance: 
the staff, the buildings, the administra- 
tive system, and the parents cannot be 
converted to a more logical reorganiza- 
tion overnight. Secondly we have seen 
that class prejudice plays a large part. 
The predominantly conservative middle 
and upper-working classes, who most 
value good education, do not like their 
children mixing, especially during the 
adolescent years, with lower working- 
class children. The selection system al- 
lows them to preserve their values and 
mores in the grammar and independent 
schools, At the same time it allows some 
degree of social mobility, since it as- 
similates quite large numbers of the 
brightest and most responsible lower- 
class children who do gain entrance at 
11-plus. But the middle-class bitterly 
oppose any move which would further 
increase class-mixing. The Trades Un- 
ions and the Labour party naturally take 
the opposite viewpoint, and advocate the 
comprehensive school—somewhat along 
American lines—both because it would 
obviate the need for selection and would 
help to break down class barriers. 
Under these circumstances, it is only 
too easy for any arguments put forward 
by educationists or psychologists in fa- 
vour of, or against, the present system 
to consist of rationalizations, based on 
unconscious prejudices. Nevertheless 
there is probably some truth in the claim 
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that streaming by ability, which segre- 
gates the brighter children in schools 
with high intellectual traditions and 
ideals, and teaches them in smaller 
classes with better-qualified teachers, 
does help to bring on these pupils more 
rapidly. It is commonly stated that Eng- 
lish grammar school products, on entry 
to university, are two years ahead of 
their American counterparts—that is in- 
tellectually; their relative social imma- 
turity is also admitted. In my own case, 
for example—which is quite typical for 
one educated in independent schools—I 
was taught Latin from 7 and Greek from 
10 to 16, Algebra from 8 and Calculus 
from 14, and specialised almost exclu- 
sively on Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry from 16 to 21. But compari- 
sons between the graduates of different 
countries are almost impossible to check, 
both because such different proportions 
reach the universities (only some 3 
per cent in England), and because gains 
in academic achievement may be offset 
by losses in other, less easily measurable, 
qualities. Equally it is likely to be true 
that a slower pace, with less stress on 
homework and examinations, suits the 
majority of average and duller sec- 
ondary pupils, though at the same time 
this means that any “late developers” — 
(and they do exist, though more rarely 
than parents suppose)—may get caught 
in the system and never have the chance 
to show their true merits. We have ex- 
perimental proof that perfermance on 
intelligence, as well as achievement, tests 
tends to be raised by attendance at the 
better grammar schools and to drop rela- 
tively, or fail to increase so rapidly, in 
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the less stimulating modern schools. It 
is this ‘stereotyping effect’ of the kind of 
schooling received which seems to con- 
stitute the major defect of selection at 
such an early age as II or even 7 years. 
Greater flexibility, or ease of transfer 
up or down, can of course be attained’ 
when all pupils attend a common school. 
Yet at the same time the tremendous 
value of the intellectual atmosphere, the 
cultural traditions and the character 
training provided by the selective schools 
should not be lightly discarded. 

There is no space here to discuss the 
broader problems of streaming, whether 
it makes the dull depressed and the 
bright conceited, whether it is undemo- 
cratic, and so on. There are many argu- 
ments, and few facts; and it is well to 
recall Hartshorne and May’s finding 
that in general the school has far less 
effect on pupils’ social and moral atti- 
tudes than do the home and other out-of- 
school influences. In England as in other 
countries the organization of secondary 
schooling largely reflects the class-struc- 
ture and attitudes of the parents, and re- 
forms will not be effected by mere logi- 
cal theorizing. 

Criticisms may well be directed against 
another important feature of the English 
system, namely its ‘uni-dimensionality.’ 
With the minor exception of the techni- 
cal and commercial schools, it seems to 
be assumed that pupils can only be dif- 
ferentiated in respect of their general 
educational capacity, not for ability along 
different lines. Here too the evidence is 
complex and controversial; yet both the 
results of follow-up experiments and 
factor-analytic researches seem to support 
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this position. We find, for example, that 
tests of mechanical, spatial or other tech- 
nical aptitudes, though of some value in 
extreme cases, are far less useful at 11 
years than general intelligence and at- 
tainments tests in predicting success at 
subsequent technical courses. Tests of 
interests are being tried experimentally, 
with some promising results. But there 
can be no doubt that our selection system 
produces greater accuracy of placement 
in courses at different /evels than would 
any system which tries to predict types 
at the same level. The system does not, 
of course, preclude cross-classification 
within the secondary schools for differ- 
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ent subjects. Pupils are commonly re- 
grouped for mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, etc. As they get older, also, the 
differentiation of aptitude and interest 
naturally becomes more clear-cut, hence 
our (possibly undue degree of) speciali- 
zation from about 16 on for those who 
reach the more advanced levels. Yet 
here too English, as well as foreign, 
critics are aware of the defects of a rigid 
interpretation of ‘liberal’ education, and 
realise that many advantages may be 
claimed for a system which allows for a 
wider choice of subjects, and which aims 
to guide pupils according to their indi- 
vidual bents. 


Variety reports “that 35,000,000 attended classical music concerts in 
1955, compared with 15,000,000 attending organized baseball.” 


* 


+ 


The National Council of the Metropolitan Opera says there are nine 
full-fledged performances of opera each day in the United States with 
an annual total of 3,217 presentations by 544 groups operating in 47 


States. 


... “La Boheme” was the popular standard favorite. 
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The Dwellers 


Guiapys Vonpy ROBERTSON 


The doors and windows of the ivory towers 
are sealed to keep the common sounds away; 
a vagrant spear of light may pierce those bowers 
that rise rock-hard and cold above the clay. 
The ivy creeps along the stony walls, 
and young unfolding leaves, rain-washed and clean, 
soon lose their gloss and age as dusty halls 
have aged and window panes have lost their sheen, 
The tenants ponder themes in lofty heights 
and wander far in unexploited mind, 
yet wandering are lost among the lights 
confused by space unknown and undefined. 
The dwellers grow aloof and strangely cold 


while all around the wheat is yielding gold. 
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A Beneficent Fringe 


A. 1. 


I 

UR CURRENT working principle is to 
O get all the use from a thing it can 
be made to yield. The wider the service 
the better the thing is. Words, for in- 
stance, are required to perform uses of 
which the standard lexicons formerly 
wot not. We have the word, why not let 
it serve the plebian as well as the phi- 
lologist? The servant and the sociologist 
alike? The artist and the artisan? For 
instance, fringe. 

The word began under the sponsor- 
ship of those enterprising creators and 
exporters of word building materials, the 
Latins. The French gave it a bit of 
handling, then passed it on to the Eng- 
lish. In its primary English state, the 
word belonged, as it were, in the category 
of geography, and meant simply on the 
outer edges, a sort of buffer zone, or 
suburb, or the section across the railroad 
tracks, Shakespeare never used the word, 
and it is the kind of word that would 
have appealed to him greatly. Ben Jon- 
son used it a few times, It was likely just 
getting into England then. 

Then the word fringe infiltrated the 
realm of the artistic. My lady’s dress, 
and various other articles of apparel ap- 
peared with a fringe. Fringe trees and 
fringe myrtles and fringed gentians ap- 
peared in our gardens. The sociologists 
have always delighted in taking old and 
tired words and enlivening them with 
new and strange meanings. They found 
fringe fitted to their craft. So, they dis- 


CRABB 


covered a fringe society and a fringe 
culture. The discovery was so intriguing 
that they provided whole octavos of dis- 
cussion and interpretation thereof. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s oft quoted, “Every re- 
form has a lunatic fringe,” suggests his 
alertness in phrase making. Then, the 
union leaders became fringe conscious. 
Diminishing returns had set in upon 
their direct methods. So they added the 
fringe approach: pensions, sick benefits, 
holidays with pay, and the like. 

Until this generation, of all people, 
teachers have been the least money con- 
scious. They took what was offered and 
went their ascetic ways without com- 
plaint. They wore their clothes longest 
(chronologically), They had little truck 
with luxuries. Their desire for travel 
was satisfied (in observable instances) 
by an annual round trip dollar excursion 
to Louisville, with fringe benefits. Their 
main professionai excitement was the 
teachers’ institute. Each teacher was as- 
sessed a dollar, and with the accumula- 
tion there was brought on a very affable 
and articulate “instructor” who used the 
week in explaining the inwards of teach- 
ing, and practically anything else that 
came to mind. The teachers sat there 
and listened, their eyes not dulled, but 
popped out and shining like twin stars. 
Comparisons, being odious, are omitted. 

The nature of this article limits it in 
considerable degree to autobiography. 
For a long time, teachers’ minds were 
upon higher things than money. But 
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they began to be financially sensitive 
about the close of World War I, and 
wistful looks began to appear in their 
eyes when money was introduced as a 
topic of conversation or consideration. 
But even then it didn’t occur to them to 
ask for any. Gradually though their de- 
sires overcame their immunity to such 
gross matters as cash. About the end of 
World War II they underwent a sea 
change in their professional reticences. 
The annual resolutions which compli- 
mented everybody and everything be- 
gan to grow politely sharp with regard 
to the Board of Education, or whoever 
clutched the purse strings. Politely, for 
however avid their desires for a raise 
may have welled within them, they re- 
mained well inside the amenities. Time 
passed. Their awareness of the potency 
of money grew and their old reticences 
dwindled. Before many years had fled 
to the archives they were engaged in— 
Shall we say it?—lobbying for more 
growing space for the root of all evil. 
They resolved and they lobbied and 
they wrote articles and they talked and 
talked. The labor unions could have dis- 
covered virtue in their methods, and far 
better syntax in their pleading. 

In the course of time—Well, I'll men- 
tion a crude statistic which leaves me 
pleased, I think, but amused I am cer- 
tain. In the late summer of the year 
1902 I went out to teach a session in a 
country school. Lately, I was of some 
assistance to a young lady in the matter 
of her first professional employment, at 
a monthly salary twenty-one and one- 
half times mine. The odds aren’t really 
quite that impressive since she had some 
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advantage over me in her college train- 
ing. Our teaching experience was the 
same, none. But she belonged in the 
Fringe era, and from the beginning had 
full participation in the benefits of a sat- 
Exactly 
thirty years later, I was offered member- 
ship. This young lady certainly ought to 
be, and I think is, a much better teacher 
than I was, but I doubt whether her 
interest or zeal would run ahead of 
mine. 

I have been having fringe benefits all 
the time. Their profits are showered 
upon me now. I have never at any time 
asked for a raise in salary. I have never 
at any time complained against the salary 
paid me, and as a mtter of truth, if I at 
any time felt such a complaint, the con- 
sciousness was pretty vague. I had much 
more gratifying things to reflect on. I 
have used up about all the statistics I 
know, in the matter of the young lady 
and me. 

I shall leave to others better acquaint- 
ed with such earthy statistics the money 


isfactory retirement system. 


values that the fringes of teaching yield. 
I assume that they are indeed of great 
significance. I shall present values which 
from my personal standpoint surpass 
them. 
II 

First, teaching has given me the op- 
portunity to live among and associate 
with the best people. That statement is 
made with emphasis. I am aware that 
the dest people is used variously. It is 
used loosely, snobbishly, and rhetori- 
cally. I have given some thought as to 
precisely who the best people are. They 
are the ones who live closest to the best 
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standards we have set for living. They 
are the people who think most gener- 
ously and most graciously of other 
people. They are the people who practice 
best the fine art of helpfulness, with its 
focus turned least upon themselves. 
They are the people in whom the so- 
phistication which inevitably follows 
mechanical progress dulls least their na- 
tive friendliness. The power and effect 
of their influence (of which they almost 
never boast) are revealed subtly but elo- 
quently in the efforts of a wide range of 
organizations to secure their help in be- 
half of the projects they are promoting. 
And, depend upon it, whatever the issue 
is, the potential helpfulness of teachers 
will soon be discovered. 

Of all secular groups, the church finds 
teachers most dependable. They are the 
great common people at their greatest. 
They play, best of all, the role of the 
neighbor and the Good Samaritan. To 
have lived a reasonably long life with 
such a fringe is enough. I am aware, of 
course, that one’s acquaintance with life 
may be left a bit oversheltered, and that 
he may be a bit underexposed to what is 
so patly referred to as reality. I can il- 
lustrate that phase from my own experi- 
ence. I have had some stories published. 
One item of standard equipment for any 
novel is a villain, at least some fellow 
who won’t offer much competition to the 
virtues of the hero. I haven’t done at all 
well with my villains. The publisher has 
never thought so, and I have recognized 
that they weren’t man-size villains in 
any respect. These anemic fellows are 
the penalty I pay for never having 
known a really bad person in my life. 
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I do not think that I merely rationalize 
in self defense when I say that in no 
other activity than teaching could I 
have established and maintained friend- 
ships as conforming to my needs and 
personality. 1 owe to teaching the price- 
less parts left in my life by my associa- 
tion with the Cherry’s, with Stickles, 
with Alexander, with Payne, with Gar- 
rison, with Phelps, with Whitehead and 
Donovan and Farris, with a long list of 
colleagues and companions in Kentucky 
and with a longer list in Peabody Col- 
lege, with a considerable inventory of 
presidents and deans and teachers scat- 
tered widely, all compounding into the 
richness which life has brought me. 
Another reward I have reaped from 
teacher and teaching lies adjacent to, but 
outside my professional performance, a 
reward that bears no kinship to money. 
A long time ago, I had two courses, both 
elective, in Shakespeare, taught by a 
small sandy-haired man named Clagett. 
His voice basically was shrill, but gilded 
with a pure music when he read from his 
beloved plays. The first time that Shake- 
speare ever crossed the threshold of my 
understanding was when I heard Mr. 
Clagett read Anthony’s speech at 
Caesar’s funeral. I can hear now that 
shrill intense voice declaiming with su- 
perb irony, And they were honorable 
men. Those two courses were all the 
formal training I ever had in Shake- 
speare. I have never taught a course in 
Shakespeare, nor ever used the plays for 
anything but the sheer pleasure they 
gave me. I have for more than a quarter 
of a century read no fewer than ten of 
the plays in a year. The thrills that Mr. 
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Clagett inspired in me are still lasting, 
but I doubt if they would be if I had 
lived mainly among storekeepers, or 
physicians, or lawyers, or farmers (in- 
deed honorable men). The friends that 
teaching has provided me have fertilized 
the Shakespeare that Mr. Clagett left 
green and growing in my imagina- 
tion. 

I can offer the same testimony with 
regard to one course I had in Browning, 
taught by Professor C. Alphonso Smith. 
It was the only course in Browning I 
ever had. I think it would have been a 
grave error to have had a course later 
under a stereotyped teacher. I have read 
not as much Browning as Shakespeare, 
but several of the poems every year for 
more than half my life. It all started 
with Professor Smith reading at the 
first recitation, Am Epistle. There have 
since been no ebbs to my responses to 
Abt Vogler, or Saul, or Prospice. But 
there would have been, I fear, if my 
teaching friends, unaware that they did 
so, had not by a sort of subtle fraternity 
kept nourished that ancient fondness. 

Let me illustrate further. My home 
community, as was frequently the case 
with home communities, had not much 
to offer in the way of music. The hymns 
were, I think, over austere both in tune 
and thought. The secular pieces were 
mournful and heavy with death and dy- 
ing, sung with a long drawn wail. Only 
the fiddle pieces appealed much to me, 
and by no means all of them. Arkansas 
Traveller and The Downfall of Paris 
did. In my boyhood I never heard one 


of Stephen Foster’s songs, not even My 
Old Kentucky Home. 
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Well, my life was pretty barren of 
music till, in the fall of 1913, I went to 
Louisville as the principal of the Salis- 
busy Elementary School. Happily, | 
found there the same good fortune in 
music that Mr. Clagett had brought me 
in Shakespeare, and Professor Smith in 
Browning. Miss Rose Kurkamp taught 
music to the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades—and to me. She knew music 
reasonably well; she loved music, and 


she greatly wished for her children to 


love music. I had to attend to a great 
many details, so I didn’t learn much 
about Miss Kurkamp till I had been 
there about a month. One day I passed 
aong the hall while she had the sixth 
grade in a music class. They were sing- 
ing something, the very loveliness of 
which stopped me in my tracks. I lis- 
tened, and when the song was finished, 
went into the room. She told me that 
the song was an old Irish piece, Would 
God I Were a Tender Apple Blossom. 
It is now better known by other names. 
She was pleased by my interest and had 
the children sing it again. I knew tha 
I had made the acquaintance of some- 
thing fine, of something infinitely tender 
and yearning. 

Those three sessions in Louisville 
were my era of song. Miss Kurkamp 
and her children helped me to an ac- 
quaintance with most of the world’s 
great songs: Irish songs, Scottish songs, 
German songs, Italian songs, Welsh 
songs, all of the great songs except the 
American songs. That was, I think, Miss 
Kurkamp’s weakness. A song had to 
have made an Atlantic passage to achieve 
eligibility for her list. These children, it 
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seemed to me, could feel the high trag- 
edy of Loch Lomond. And soon, so 
could I. They could sense the quiet dig- 
nity and loveliness of Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes. And soon so could I. 
They could feel the martial challenge 
of Men of Harlech. And soon so could 
I. They were aware of the infinite ten- 
derness of the Serenade by Franz Shu- 
bert. In due time, I gained that aware- 
ness. 

The song is the major essence of 
music, Take away the song and it is 
very improbable that music could sur- 
vive. In opera we endure some stretches 
that we don’t like at all, so that we may 
share in the glory of Ah! Fors e lui, or 
Celeste Aida, or La Reve. Beethoven’s 
symphonies are great concentrations of 
song. Where is there a more heart mov- 
ing song than the one which lifts Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto above the 
level of a technical display. The song is 
the soul of music. Musicians themselves 
may experience professional delight in 
hearing one of their kind emerge from 
a dazzling display, but the layman, who 
is almost everybody, merely sits there 
and hopes that sooner or later the player 
will get around to a song. What the 
average listener wants is some less of 
skill for skill’s sake, and a great more 
of the music that grips and warms the 
heart. 

I never studied music except for two 
courses in school. I think the time was 
lost. I wasn’t conscious of wanting to 
learn anything. And I didn’t. I cannot 
read music. And yet, doubtless to the 
amusement of some of my musical 
friends, I assume very cheerfully that 
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I have achieved a state of fair literacy 
in music. 

It was Miss Kurkamp who introduced 
me to music, but my friends and col- 
leagues in teaching have kept the ac- 
quaintance alive. They have liked music 
and have helped to surround me with it. 
Their fondness has deepened mine. 
They have provided me with the sort of 
milieu best to give permanence to the 
songs that Miss Kurkamp’s children 
sang long ago. Not permanence alone, 
but breadth. My music is a fringe bene- 
fit, but a precious one. 

There have been for me, alas, no Mr. 
Clagetts or Miss Kurkamps in other de- 
partments of beauty. For instance, paint- 
ing and sculpture. At the best they leave 
me only moderately moved. I do not 
for a moment believe that there exists 
some native separation of me from their 


favors. I simply lacked the strategic 
period with some one playing an in- 
spired role and “Catching my soul on 
the upsweep.” 


Ill 


Then, teaching in a very valid sense 
is an accumulative force. Happily in- 
deed, it is not as perishable as it may 
seem to be. A middle aged lady from a 
distant state came to see me recently, 
bringing her twelve year old daughter. 
She wanted to hear me talk about Dr. 
Charles E, Little, dead now eleven year. 
And she wanted her child to hear me 
talk about Dr. Little. Why? Her 
mother had been a student in Dr. Little’s 
classes in 1898 and ’99. Her mother had 
considered Dr. Little a remarkable 
teacher (which he was) and had to her 
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death remembered him fondly. The 
mother’s esteem had been inherited by 
the daughter. She considered the in- 
heritance so important that she wished 
it carried on through her posterity. 

That is no isolated instance. Often it 
has been said to me, “My father had 
classes under Alexander,” 
“Miss Julia Sears was my aunt’s teach- 
er,” or “My mother never stopped talk- 
ing about the time she was in Dr. Wick- 
liffe Rose’s class.” Quality in teaching is 
very lasting, as is quality in everything. 
And influence spreads onward from it in 
a very special way. By some unfor- 
mulated sort of progression it spreads 
into an incredible area and undreamed 
of endurance. 


Professor 


Let me illustrate. Professor Fremont 
P. Wirth retired this year from teaching 
at Peabody, after thirty years of service. 
During that time he had taught courses 
in History to 5500 different students. 
Two thirds of those were married then 
or have married since. So, Dr. Wirth has 
3600 professional in-laws. His students 
have 7500 children. These are the in- 
heritors of his influence. Here the angle 
of the inverted pyramid of his influence 
broadens significantly. Of his students 
§200 were teachers then or have become 
so. Dr, Wirth will not even guess how 
many American children they have 
taught. And still, we are really at the 
beginning of the matter. As his influ- 
ence spreads it may grow thinner, but 
it will grow. He is not outwardly an 
emotional person, but one who knows 
the man finds frequent hints of the pro- 
found that his 


satisfaction awareness 


gives him. How gracious are the fringes! 
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More than forty years ago the writer 
taught sixth grade in a Paducah school. 
George Scott was one of the pupils, big, 
lumbering, good-natured George Scott. 
He never caused any trouble. I did all 
I could for George that year in the sixth 
grade, but it seemed little indeed. I 
knew all too little how to teach George, 
and George knew all too little how to 
learn from me. Anyhow, that’s the way 
it seemed to me. At long intervals I 
heard that George was doing better out 
in the world than he had in the Paducah 
schoolroom. I haven’t seen George since 
the year he sat on the third seat, second 
row, in the McKinley School, Paducah. 
But at Christmas last year he sent me a 
card signed, “George Scott, your old 
sixth grader.” When I read that card the 
past came and settled upon me like a 
benediction. 

The bricklayer is a highly skilled 
specialist and is paid more money than 
a teacher. But money is mainly what he 
does get. I asked one once whether the 
people whose homes he helped build 
ever wrote him a letter of appreciation. 
He stared at me and said, “If they pay 
me that’s all I expect.” 

Teachers get more. For instance, the 
card I got from George Scott. No brick 
wall could have remembered me across 
a long generation. But George Scott did. 
Maybe I helped George more than I 
dreamed. What a rich fringe is that pos 
sibility! Of course, this is plain, sheer 

But if such sentiment be 
treason I welcome the gallows. 

I use Dr. Wirth for illustration be- 
cause lately wé happened to talk about 
this same thing and he was fresh in my 


sentiment. 
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mind. I use George Scott because the 
glow which that card kindled in me 
hasn’t yet faded. Time can lend high 
colors to drama. But Dr. Wirth could 
be multiplied; so could George Scott. 
They but illustrate how precious and 
versatile the fringes of teaching may be. 


IV 

I wish to acknowledge another fringe 
benefit. Teaching is, I think, the best 
way to learn that human nature is an 
enormously complex thing, and renders 
prophecy a delicate matter, And to be 
aware of that complexity is one phase of 
a thoughtful person. One lives with hu- 
man nature. He is surrounded by it. It 
determines the conditions under which 
he lives, things, and acts. Human na- 
ture can be capricious and baffling. It 
engages in amazing paradoxes and con- 
tradictions. It can leave one frustrated, 
or it can leave one inspired. There are 
things that one doesn’t need to explain 
as much as to accept. It is good to under- 
stand that. 

In that connection let me tell you a 
little about Miss Emma Howard and 
Miss Edith Alford. They taught in ad- 
joining rooms and on the same floor as 
Miss Kurkamp. Both were, I think, very 
good teachers indeed. Miss Alford was 
an intelligent and gentle lady. She 
dressed in taste and with as pronounced 
a touch of elegance as might fitly be 
used by a teacher. Her manners were 


excellent while she was teaching her 
classes, and no less when she wasn’t. She 


never raised her voice, nor permitted 
herself to escape her own cool, calm, 
self possession. She was fond of both her 
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children and the lessons she taught 
them. She was considered a good teach- 
er. And she was. 

West Point at its grimmest was never 
more austere than Miss Emma How- 
ard’s room at ary hour of the day. She 
was a plump lady with a round butter- 
ball face, with graying hair, combed 
straight back, and eyes that protruded a 
bit and popped all the time. She never 
toyed with such a thing as hoping her 
pupils would learn their lessons. They 
would learn them or rue the day they 
didn’t. I have known her to whip thirty- 
two boys in one day. That was all the 
boys there were in the room. If Miss 
Alford had a recalcitrant boy she sent 
him down to my office for me to handle, 
but not Miss Howard. She ruled her 
room. She taught arithmetic and begin- 
ning algebra to sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade boys. The high school wel- 
comed Miss Howard’s boys. But I must 
tell you of another chapter in her book 
of nature. When school was dismissed 
she spent the rest of the afternoon visit- 
ing the homes of her boys, particularly 
those homes in which there was some 
sort of distress. If she had punished a 
boy she gave the mother full details. I 
never had any parent make any sort of 
protest against Miss Emma’s disciplinary 
procedures. Three months ago, I talked 
with the vice president of Louisville’s 
largest bank. He had been one of Miss 
Emma’s boys, “I wish,” he said, “that I 
could find a Miss Emma for my two 
sons.” And he was being sincere. 

There were times, of course, when the 
boys were left quite unhappy by Miss 
Emma’s ruthlessness, but it rarely lasted. 
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When they went on to high school ap- 
parently they pined for Miss Emma’s 
afirmativeness. The high school dis- 
missed for the day a half hour before we 
did. These same boys would come by the 
school in great groups and sit on the 
front steps till I opened the door. “Can 
we go up to see Miss Emma,” the 
chorus would rise. They didn’t come by 
to see me, or Miss Edith. Always Miss 
Emma. It has been said to me reliably 
that when Miss Emma was buried more 
of her former students were there than 
had ever been the case with another 
teacher in Louisville. 

Well, what does that prove? And 
what has it to do with the fringes? Per- 
haps it doesn’t prove anything. I have 
tried to say, with sundry illustrations, 
that teaching is one of the most hope- 
ful of all human activities. One who 
teaches, whether formally in the school, 
or informally anywhere, helps to arouse 
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in the one taught the desire to identify 
himself, in some degree, with the world, 
its objects and issues, its causes and ef- 
fects, and to make of himself an agency 
in their proper organization and unifica- 
tion. Which is to say that teaching is a 
major activity in the whole divine proj- 
ect of creation. If that has a grandilo- 
quent sound, it also has a majestic mean- 
ing. 

Not that alone, but teaching surrounds 
one with the best of companions, 
bearing fewest worldly scars. Teaching 
begets the noblest of motives, and be- 
queaths the brighest of memories. 
Teaching comes closest to humanity, and 
leaves the most favoring marks upon 
humanity. Teaching can and should en- 
able the teacher to catch and retain the 
spirit of youthfulness so manifest in the 
ones he teaches. The consciousness of all 
that is, at least for this writer, the best 
means of avoiding a winter of discontent. 


But whatever the possibilities for self-learning, the school remains 
today, as it always has been, the main source of strength in a free 
society. Its job is the highest possible development of the individual 
in terms of his skills, his appreciation of the art of living, his ability to 
take part in the vital decisions being made by his community and by 
the nation itself. In short, the school is the key connecting link between 
the natural capacity of Americans and their actual and potential achieve- 
ments.—Norman Cousins, The Saturday Review 








The Lure of Learning* 


Orpway TEApD 


I 


I AM HERE to celebrate with you the 
importance, value, glamor and uses 
of scholarship. To have attained honors 
here is a proud distinction, and those 
thus held up for special recognition well 
deserve from us this acclaim we so 
gladly accord. 

To realize the place of the role of 
rational, moral and spiritual knowledge, 
to see it all in its setting in the bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion of today’s life, 
to become aware that scholarship is grasp 
and wisdom about urgent, timely affairs 
—ail this is supremely worthwhile, The 
day is well spent that is devoted to doing 
honor to those who have learned what 
the college is uniquely for—namely, the 
widening and deepening of the life of 
the mind and the spirit, at once for your 
own delight and for the enrichment of 
the world which gave you birth. 

We celebrate the lure that learning 
has to those already intellectually 
aroused, and even more we call over 
their shoulders to every other student— 
earnest or dilatory—and we say: This 
occasion is also staged to ask your con- 
sideration of the exciting, rewarding, 
necessary and tantalizing allurement of 
the enterprise of learning—and yet more 
learning—as a lifetime search; and this 
not for learning’s sake, but for your own 
life’s sake. 

The pictures of ourselves we tacitly 


* Honors Day Convocation Address, Beaver 
College. 


hold in our own minds—our self-images 
—these are greatly influential in all our 
decisions. And the popular image of the 
scholar or of ourselves as scholars is fre- 
quently not an attractive one. “Who 
wants to be like shat?” is a typical re- 
sponse of robust and active youth. And 
our purpose here this evening is to an- 
swer, at least indirectly, the question: 
“Who wants to be like what or whom?” 

Do the following names mean any- 
thing to you? Gandhi, Nehru, Schweit- 
zer, Kagawa, Mendes France, Einstein, 
Eden, Acheson, Dulles, Salk, Lester 
Pearson? Scholars all! All men of study, 
of learning, of broad intellectual and 
spiritual] stature and sensibility! 

And this recital is but a beginning of 
a listing of such individuals of thought 
and action. 

Let us then seek answers to several 
questions, as helping to sharpen our 
sense of why we honor those wo do, 
and as helping to excite every student 
not now honored to decide to go and 
do likewise: 


1. What is the good of hard study? 
2. Does being scholarly get me any- 
where and pay off in some way? 

3. What should I study about? 


II 


1. What is the good of hard study? 
The answer, of course, is that it is not 
just study as such. It is serious applica- 
tion with the purpose of mastery and 
excellence in fields of subject-matter that 
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seem relevant to your widening inter- 
ests, your talents and special skills, your 
total intellectual outreach into a world 
you have to cope with. 

In comparison with the possible total 
of knowledge, any student’s maximum 
learning is relatively small; and so is 
every adult scholar’s, however learned 
he may seem. Hard study is not to 
qualify one to be a walking encyclo- 
pedia; it is to help qualify one with 
habits of ready application, of thorough- 
ness and good methods of mental at- 
tack, and with attitudes of curiosity and 
desire for orderly grasp of some specific 
area of thought or action. 

College study has to do with the great 
ideas, the great human issues, the out- 
standing human discoveries and attain- 
ments—and your relation to them, The 
college and university—and they alone 
—are sacred to passing on from yester- 
day through today’s use to tomorrow’s 
enlargement, the superb and incredible 
record of mankind and its effort at the 
comprehension of the starry firmament 
above and the moral law within, to use 
Kant’s symbolic phrase. 

Look out upon the operation of the 
world beyond these ivied walls. It can- 
not and does not function without tens 
of thousands of folks of topflight capac- 
ity laboring without stint in statesman- 
ship, production and trade, medicine, 
education, engineering and technology in 
all its branches, governmental adminis- 
tration, etc. Most of those at the top in 
all these fields are college graduates, or 
that—plus professional degrees. 

And as to the whole or part-time pro- 
fession of homemaking, child rearing 
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and husband tending—it too functions 
best when we apply our minds to it at 
every stage and in all its ramifications 
extending out necessarily into essential 
community dealings by women for pro- 
and prevention. No honors 
scholar, I hope, will ever let slip from 
her tongue the familiar phrase that she 
is going to “marry and settle down.” 


tection 


Marry, of course—but there has also to 
be what Shakespeare called the mar- 
riage of true minds if the relation is to 
last and grow through the years. 

In the most literal sense our society is 
built on hard study. And you ask what 
good it is! The shoe is really on the 
other foot—what good are you if you 
don’t study toward mastery and excel- 
lence in some worthwhile field? Who 
dares to fly in an airplane if the designer 
got only a C in aerodynamics? Who 
wants to read a leading editorial in the 
New York Times by an editor who 
flunked his political science or had to 
have private tutoring to get through 
freshman composition? Imagine having 
your appendix removed by a doctor who 
had C in anatomy! 

There is a final reminder here which 
some would today place first in scholarly 
importance. I refer to the competitive 
character of higher education in the in- 
ternational arena—and especially the 
quality and quantity of specialized edu- 
cation in the lands in front of as com- 
pared with those behind the iron curtain. 
It could conceivably come to be true 
that because enough able young Ameri- 
cans failed to understand the good of 
their own effort at hard study, the whole 
economic, scientific and military fabric of 
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our land could be seriously weakened. 
But then again, on the other hand, as 
our education does press forward with 
equipping specialists in providing and 
protecting our Way of Life, both teach- 
ers and students have to remain aware 
that hard study is as ashes in the mouth 
if it does not help us to learn that the 
individual’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of material goods which we 
possess by virtue of our nation’s schol- 
arly and technical superiority. 

I hope I have suggested enough about 
the college career and the urgency of the 
need for ranking graduates in all fields, 
to make some casual students pull them- 
selves up from C’s to B’s, and others to 
do the A work they should and not be 
satisfied to get by with B—. And as for 
the student on the verge of flunking out, 
I submit that in the future this situation 
promises to be looked upon as we now 
regard a dishonorable discharge in the 
military services, 


III 


2. Does being scholarly get me any- 
where and pay off in some way? This 
question has been indirectly answered al- 
ready. Higher education, seriously pur- 
sued, gets one along toward where one 
wants to go. This is true of rewards in 
money, in public reputation, in intel- 
lectual attainment, and in projects in 
creativity and public service variously 
channeled at home or abroad. 

Assuming that money is your stand- 
ard, the evidence on this material score 
is not to be contested. It pays to be smart 
in college. It pays in jobs offered you, 
in scholarships offered for graduate 
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study, in comparative salaries received 
ten and twenty years out of college. And 
there are those students for whom this 
reason and this evidence are why they 
have come to college. Verily, they will 
have their reward; and if their teachers 
also are smart, something more wiil be 
added of cultural graciousness and es- 
thetic sensibility which will cling to these 
students and educate them more broadly 
than they realized was their gain! 

There is an unpleasant footnote which 
it is unhappily necessary to inject at this 
point. There are occasionally those who 
in the severe competitive effort to 
achieve a high scholarly repute are less 
than honest in respect to how they attain 
this, and who use dishonest devices to 
gain the desirable end of good marks. 
Even if these so-called scholars are never 
found out, they will always carry away 
the uncomfortable awareness of having 
found themselves out as intellectual pre- 
tenders, and of knowing that their repu- 
tations and even their supposedly earned 
posts of responsibility are falsely come 
by. And as for those who are identified 
as cheaters, their reputation has a way of 
clinging on into the future in a most 
unalluring way. Honor systems need 
again to be honored by a wider accept- 
ance and use. 

If the facts could be learned, we 
would almost certainly find that an ap- 
preciable majority of the G.I.’s who 
went to college under their Bill of 
Rights, did so because they had seen in 
the armed services how personal and 
public advantages had accrued to those 
officers who were already college gradu- 
ates, 
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In the other pay offs from high schol- 
arship, the cash income argument is 
subordinated or absent. 

(1) There is the reward of attaining 
enhanced capacity for service to one’s 
fellows, either with or without advanced 
professional study. 

(2) There is the reward of becoming 
professionally involved through re- 
search, teaching or other special labor, in 
advancing the areas of learning or schol- 
arship as such, in passing these on to stu- 
dents, or in applying one’s scholarship 
toward skillful work in administrative 
posts. 

(3) And there is the reward of an en- 
riched intellectual and spiritual personal- 
ity for whom the lure of curiosity 
prompts to a lifelong learning effort 
toward experiences that are satisfying, 
intrinsically good, and a source of de- 
light to one’s self and to all who cross 
one’s path. 

A brief elaboration of each of these 
three kinds of reward is in point: 

(1) As to equipping oneself for hu- 
man service, we all need to recall that 
ethically help to our fellowmen is justi- 
fied primariy as it is wise, loving and 
productive. Fraternal labors, like ma- 
ternal devotions, are self-defeating if 
stupidly invoked; more than good in- 
tentions are necessary for good ethics 
and for happy outcomes in home or 
office. Ignorance has the guilt of vice, as 
Whitehead was fond of repeating. Good 
will and stupid methods are no longer 
good enough for carrying on any of the 
ministries to human welfare. And this 
applies most importantly to motherhood 
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and family management. If you want to 
be of service, you better have learned the 
last available word of scholarship in the 
field you would cultivate. 

(2) As to the studies of the re- 
searcher and teacher, these are mis- 
takenly thought by some to be the sole 
content and meaning of scholarship. I 
hope I have made clear that this is too 
narrow a view. Is the economist more 
scholarly studying the business cycle in 
the college library than in the executive 
offices of the President with whom he 
has a weekly advisory huddle? Pure 
research irrespective of possible utili- 
tarian applications is a noble and needed 
career. It requires Phi Beta Kappa 
brains. Applied research is equally noble 
and needed; and almost equally it too 
requires Phi Beta Kappa brains. 

(3) Joy in the activity of one’s mind, 
the constant and maturing effort to un- 
derstand all sorts of things, a reflective 
and philosophic disposition to live with 
generous equanimity, compassion and ac- 
ceptance of the world views of those 
with other religions, a growing appreci- 
ation of the best which men universally 
have thought, expressed and performed 
—all this is also the fruit of the lure of 
learning. And a good fruit it is, ripening 
and sweetening with the ongoing years 
into mellow personalities. 

It may little concern you now, but 
for the record I will say that that schol- 
arship is sound and true which you find 
is still built-in and accessible for stimu- 
lation and guidance in your years from 
age 50 to age 80. And such a happy 
outcome, I can assure you, is mot the 
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fruit of the comics, the picture maga- 
zines, the daily athletic pages, or the 
soap operas. 


IV 


3. What should I study about? This 
pressing question has to be answered 
conditionally, For you have to study to 
some extent what the college offers to 
teach, even though this is not wholly de- 
fined by course titles in the catalog. For 
you also study with teachers whose views 
of their subjects and of life in general 
are hopefully varied in their insights. 

Hence, my advice is cast in general 
terms. Essentially you should study 
about self, society, nature and God. And 
you should approach these with as few 
preconceptions as possible, yet with a 
firm resolve to try, to the best of your 
ability in critical reason, honest reflec- 
tion, meditation and action, to come to 
experience some sense of the interre- 
latedness and interdependency of these 
four. You are required in college to 
study “subjects,” such as chemistry, geol- 
ogy, etc. What your actual effort should 
be is to come to your own grasp and 
experience of what life is about—its 
what, how, where, when, who, and some 
glimmer of faith about its why. Your 
truly scholarly goal should be that with 
assembled knowledge you will also come 
to gain the vivid and convincing ex- 
perience—in reflection, meditation and 
action—of meaning, purpose, direction, 
significance, creative contribution, in 
your own career and, no less, in that of 
your fellows. 

Each of the major divisions of study 
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can help to this philosophic and moral 
end, Through the natural sciences your 
insights will be furthered if you will al- 
ways hold your premises tentatively. 
And I hope you, as scholars, will come 
to realize with the best modern scientists 
and philosophers that to study and in- 
terpret solely in physical-causal, me- 
chanical, deterministic terms, is false. 
Causation is a more complex idea than 
is typically assumed in Physics I. 

Also in the social studies, the lens 
through which we look at the behavior 
of persons and groups is all-important 
in determining what we see. If there is 
eventually to emerge a science of man 
from the study of man, numerous “sub- 
jects” have to make their contribution to 
the totality. But if the totality of per- 
sonality or selfhood is viewed only in 
terms of behaviorism, conditioned re- 
flexes, stimulus and response, dominance 
of sex drives, no true inwardness of the 
human spirit will ever be discovered, 
acknowledged or cultivated. And such 
a profound saying as “the Kingdom of 
God is within you,” will be regarded by 
teacher and student as sheer poppycock. 

Fortunately the study of man is 
rapidly breaking the bonds of its slav- 
ery to the premise of only physical cau- 
sation; and the numerous scholars in re- 
volt against positivism who are working 
in the fields of “self-actualization” 
having to do with the potential creative- 
ness of the healthy self, are bringing 
light into the dark and sterile places of 
the older psychologies and traditional 
views of the nature of man. There is 
promise here of something greatly il- 
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luminating out of the newest psychologi- 
cal scholarship. 

I should also mention here the role of 
the social studies in helping us all toward 
a worldmindedness which has to become 
for most of us a genuine second nature. 
Our education has been woefully at fault 
here. It will take at least a generation 
for our scholarship to broaden its base 
and include emphasis toward univer- 
salized world views of all social phe- 
nomena including the plural cultures of 
mankind. Hence I remind you that the 
scholarship of all of us is onesided and 
nationalistic until we seek to enlarge our 
perspective on history and culture. 

Finally, in the remaining studies 
grouped as the humanities, we are ex- 
posed to the world of the brave human 
spirit articulating its faith, its hope and 
its love, in every art form that artists, 
saints, seers and saviors have made the 
vehicles of their visions and their sum- 
mons to the heartening elevation of the 
sights and dedications of their fellow- 
men. 

Those who will choose to pursue in 
the humanities their intensive study or 
“major” will be well repaid. They will 
be repaid not only in the refreshment of 
their own spirits, but in the challenge to 
be creative with new wisdom in the 
worlds of philosophy—and especially the 
philosophies of sicence and of history, 
in the worlds of oriental history and art, 
and in the fascinating study of the great 
world religions where Christianity has 
to be faced as a minority loyalty. All 
these subjects in today’s new drive of 
scholarly exploration have the added 
promise and value of interpreting to 
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Americans the spiritual richness and 
beauty of the cultures of the peoples be- 
yond our borders with whom to live in 
peaceful and tolerant co-existence has 
now to be for us a major national pur- 
pose. Indeed, insofar as we can, through 
scholarly acumen, go beyond tolerance 
to affirmative sharing and assimilating of 
the insights of these other cultural herit- 
ages, the richer will become the sensibil- 
ities of our own spirits—to say nothing 
of the enhancing of the content of the 
“A merican dream” itself, 

I hope you will feel that I have, in 
relation to scholarly honors, answered at 
least in principle the question about what 
we should study. We should seek to 
assure that wherever we turn, in the 
college catalog and in the classroom, 
what is receiving consideration is a hu- 
mane, synoptic, productive, integrative 
sharing of ideas and feelings that help us 
to live well in marketplace, home, school 
or wherever. If the humane spirit and 
vision of tomorrow’s good for a global 
world seem absent from your present 
study program, there is somewhere a 
great betrayal. Let the lure of learning 
attract your zeal at this point if humane 
and urbane scholarship seems truly want- 
ing. But, if you make this judgment, 
realize that the fault may be yours for 
not getting on the learning bandwagon 
of the college enterprise with the zest 
you should, or in not seeing how closely 
your studies may in fact be connected 
with the world of men. 


V 


In conclusion, I trust that by now you 
have realized that scholarship is radi- 
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cally different from pedantry, with 
which it is sometimes confused—espe- 
cially by pedants, Scholarship, we now 
see, is the bringing of reflective, appre- 


ciative, activated power to bear upon 


significant and kindred facts for the 
purpose of understanding and interpret- 
ing how their meaning may illuminate 
some aspect of living experience. 

In these terms, who would deny the 
lure of the call to more and better learn- 
ing? If scholarship is competent, virile, 
vigorous, affirmative cogitation upon 
known data passionately considered in 
meaningful relation to new insights in 
any arena where greater humane mastery 
is sought, then scholarship is of the 
very guts of life. And the more acute 
and penetrating the cogitation, the 
greater and more full of honor is the 
scholarship. 

That honor may superficially seem to 
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have been registered in some marks you 
have now received, whereas actually the 
honor is for the mark you make, here 
and later, in putting the best of your 
mind and spirit at the disposal of im- 
proving a stubborn and _ intractable 
world, For it sorely needs the creative 
product of many, many minds and spirits 
to bring reason and good will to bear 
upon the troubled flow of human action. 

I delight to felicitate you upon the 
mark you have made and will make. I 
hope next year the roster will be longer. 
For nothing less than the best in your 
own intellectual attainment will prove 
acceptabe to your own self-integrity and 
that summons the world now so im- 
periously makes upon us all. For there 
is a rightful expectation that we shall 
carry away from college a dedication to 
the lure which holds high the torch of 


learning and of wisdom. 


Europe-bound students from the Mid-West, South and West showed 
a gain of 19% during the past three years, boosting their representa- 


tion to 579% of all U.S. students traveling abroad under the auspices 


of the Council on Student Travel, a non-profit organization. A Council 


survey shows that last summer only 439 of the 7,000 boys and girls 
booking passage through the Council came from the North-East, while 
the other regions of the country supplied 57%. Three years ago only 


38% came from regions other than the North-East. 
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Suda Floris Whittinghill 
(Mrs. Lovell Liles) 


Jane STuaRtT 


A room with walls a little dirty, 
Children writing in a hurry, 

Bare floors scuffed by many feet, 

A crack is where the blackboards meet. 
Upon those blackboards there have been 
Nouns and pronouns and such things. 
A bookcase stands against the wall 
Filled with many kinds of books, 
Smudged with chalk and touched with care 
Its boards have sunk until it looks 

As though it smiles, 


The desks are worn by constant use 

The bolts and screws are coming loose 
But still this schoolroom’s very dear 

For children when they come in here 
Though frail and unsure as they are 

Can walk out better men by far... 

For in this room, behind those books 
There stands a teacher strong and wise, 

A firm and knowing person who will shape 


These children’s lives. 


She teaches them the meaning of 

Those books upon the shelf, 

She warns them of the hardships 

That she, herself, has felt... 

And when they leave this school 

And the world seems hard without, 
They’ll remember what she said to them: 
Do not depend on looks and looks alone, 
It’s what's inside that counts. 
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TV and Education 


Asa S. KNowLes 


I 


ELEVISION is the most remarkable 
ft Povwr influential medium of com- 
munication which the world has ever 
known. In the United States, where two 
out of three of more than thirty-two 
million homes have television sets, it is 
influencing nearly every aspect of our 
lives. The education of small children 
is being influenced by types of programs 
which they see. The infirm and aged and 
those who are confined to institution 
(and there are millions in this total 
group) find television to be a welcome 
companion and morale builder. It is a 
means of relaxation for the traveler who 
must live in hotel rooms. 

For the farmer television is an essen- 
tial part of the household, It provides in- 
timate contact with the outside world. It 
furnishes entertainment, brings up-to- 
date information on prices and markets, 
and serves as a medium of education. It 
is estimated that one-third of all farm 
homes in the United States have tele- 
vision sets. 

The impact of television on national 
and local politics is influencing the cali- 
ber of those who seek public office. The 
public expects both to see and hear candi- 
dates. Consequently, television has be- 
come a major campaign device for the 
candidate and a public relations device 
for the office holder. 


*See U. S. News & World Report, Sept. 2, 
1955 for excellent discussion on What TV is 
Doing to America. 





In the field of entertainment tele- 
vision has revolutionized the habits of 
the American peope. Movie houses, 
sports arenas, dance pavilions and even 
night clubs find they are competing with 
television. Hollywood was on the skids, 
but today it is estimated that nearly half 
of Hollywood’s capacity is employed in 
producing films and shows for com- 
mercial television. 

Schools and colleges are discovering 
that TV is not only a valuable teaching 
aid but also a new medium for extension 
of adult education. Many educators feel 
that as teacher shortages increase TV 
will come to the rescue. 

Harold Fellows, President and Chair- 
man of the Board of the National Associ- 
ation of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters sums up the impact of television 
as follows:? 

In the decade since television has been with 
us... the political, social and economic im- 
pact of television has been studied wonder- 
ingly by legislators, jurists, educators, stat~- 
isticians, researchers and just plain citi- 
zens, . . . No single entity among these has 
come up with an answer that is entirely 
definitive of that impact . . . but we can ap- 
praise, I believe, the total impact of the me- 
dium. It has been a magnificent contribu- 
tion to the happiness of families of our citi- 
zens; it has contributed richly to commerce, 
and it has contributed immeasurably to 
learning—for as a clever professor may 


make you laugh, a clever comedian may 
also make you learn. 


* Television Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1. (Inside 
front cover) National Assoc. of Radio-Television 
Broadcasters, Washington, D.C. 
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The television which most people 
know is so-called “commercial” tele- 
vision. It has developed and prospered 
because business and industry have 
adopted television as a top medium for 
advertising. The programs which at- 
tract the largest audiences and have the 
financial support of advertisers are pri- 
marily entertainment. Much of this en- 
tertainment is, of course, educational, in- 
formative and even cultural. In fact, 
some of the best educational, cultural 
programs are commercially sponsored. 
Moreover, the FCC requires commercial 
stations to devote some hours each week 
to non-sponsored, cultural and educa- 
tional programs, thereby permitting col- 
leges, schools, museums and others to 
make periodic broadcusts using free 
time. 

Commercial stations are to be com- 
mended for their efforts to provide cul- 
tural and educational programs but there 
is still a greater need for telecasting time 
for educational programs in the broadest 
sense: programs designed for reception 
in particular classrooms or groups of 
classrooms, both in schools and colleges; 
programs of an educational nature for 
pre-school, teen-age and older people; 
programs prepared for special audi- 
ences; and programs designed for par- 
ticular professions such as the medical 
profession. 

Television is a natural medium for 
extending adult education service, par- 
ticularly during evening hours when 
commercial stations are used by com- 
mercial sponsors. Public libraries, mu- 
seums, academies of medicine, city rec- 
reation departments, vocational schools, 
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colleges and universities, to mention 
only a few, can use TV to bring to their 
communities much expanded and high 
quality educational programs. 


II 


Quite logically, therefore, the FCC 
took action in 1952 to set aside channels 
to be used exclusively for non-profit 
educational television. There are today 
258 channels (86 VHF and 172 UHF) 
reserved for this purpose.* 

1952 educational 
television stations have begun telecast- 


Since twenty-two 
ing regularly. Licensees of five stations 
are the Universities of Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, North Carolina, the Ohio State 
University and Michigan State Univer- 
sity. The State of Alabama has a state- 
wide network of three stations located in 
Birmingham, Andalusia and Munford; 
the State of Oklahoma has state-wide 
coverage through its Oklahoma City 
station and Wisconsin through a sta- 
tion in Madison, Eight community sta- 
tions licensed as nonprofit organizations 
exist in St. Louis, San Francisco, Cincin- 
nati, Memphis, Pittsburgh, Chicago, De- 
troit and Boston, Four stations licensed 
to single educational institutions, but 
operated in cooperation with other com- 
munity groups, are located in Denver, 
Miami, Seattle and Houston. Some ten 
additional cities may have community 
stations in the very near future, while 
the establishment of stations is under 


* Educational Television For Your Commu- 
nity. Published jointly by the Educational Televi- 
sion and Radio Center, the Joint Council on 
Educational Television, and the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, 
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consideration in a great many com- 
munities. 

To prevent educational television sta- 
tions from becoming so involved with 
advertisers that they give priority to 
wishes of advertisers in types of pro- 
grams, the FCC has provided that no 
ETV station can accept advertising and 
no program may have commercial spon- 
sorship. The funds for development and 
operation of stations must be provided 
by contributions, appropriations by gov- 
ernment (local, county or state), or by 
local school boards. The Fund for Adult 
Education has made generous grants of 
money to assist in the establishment and 
development of ETV stations in several 
of the larger cities of the United States. 
Contributions of individuals, industries 
and foundations are financing several sta- 
tions. The Alabama network is financed 
by a state appropriation. In Ohio school 
boards are authorized by law to con- 
tribute to financial support of educa- 
tional TV. 

The use of television for educational 
purposes is developing along other lines 
also. Closed circuit telecasts which are 
transmitted by cable to a limited audi- 
ence within an institution or area are as- 
suming an important role in many of our 
schools, colleges, hospitals and other 
kinds of educational institutions, as well 
as in industrial training programs. When 
connected with a broadcasting station, 
either educational or commercial, the 
closed circuit school or college programs 
can be made available either to selected 
or general audiences. Educators every- 
where are pondering the future role of 
TV in education. 
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Ill 
TV as a teaching aid 


Educational television is coming into 
prominence at a time when there is a 
growing awareness of the need for new 
techniques in teaching. The need arises 
from the swelling numbers in every age 
group from kindergarten to graduate 
school. It arises from the alarming short- 
age of teachers and the prospect of an 
even greater shortage in the years ahead. 

There are some who fear the use of 
this mass communication medium, They 
foresee a change in the close student- 
teacher relationship and they are not 
sure just what this will do to many of 
our long-cherished ideas about teaching 
and learning. 

Others are convinced that television 
is to become an integral part of educa- 
tion, strengthening it in areas where 
improvement must be made because of 
changing conditions. 

Television already has proved its 
worth as a teaching aid. Most spectacu- 
lar, perhaps, is the introduction of the 
color camera into the hospital operating 
room. Not one, but hundreds of medi- 
cal students can “look over the shoulder” 
of the surgeon as he performs an opera- 
tion, getting an intimate view of tech- 
niques—a close-up not possible in any 
other fashion. The same thing is being 
done in many types of scientific demon- 
strations. 

But TV has its place in everyday in- 
struction, too. This is demonstrated by 
its use in those cities where hundreds 
of children in widely scattered class- 
rooms watch an expert teacher in read- 
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ing, mathematics or some other subject, 
explain a lesson using attention-holding 
graphic materials. Then these same 
youngsters can talk over the presenta- 
tion with their own teachers, ask ques- 
tions and get help on parts of the les- 
son which need further explanation. 

This suggests that TV can improve 
teaching in a number of ways: 

1. It preserves by film or by the new 
tape record the very best instruc- 
tion by top teachers, and makes 
these available wherever and when- 
ever needed. 

It requires teachers to put extra 

effort into planning and presenta- 

tion of their material, with result- 

ant benefits to teacher and students. 

3. It makes possible the repetition of 
lectures or demonstrations for stu- 
dents who need a review. These 
repeat showings can be for small 
groups or large ones. 


to 


Let us note again that the classroom 
teacher, for the first time, will have on 
call the very best instructors in the na- 
tion, or even in the world. The use of 
such a “visiting lecturer” will free time 
of the classroom teacher for other neces- 
sary work including giving individual 
assistance to students who need help. 

This is one answer to the criticism that 
TV destroys the personal relationship 
between student and teacher. Actually 
many believe the use of TV will enable 
the teacher to spend more time than ever 
before in helping students. 

Another drawback often mentioned is 
that of cost. As for this, any new educa- 
tional method requires some initial out- 
lay. It seems that being able to reach 
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thousands at once, at home or in school, 
should mean economy in the long run 
rather than added expense. 

The most serious drawback inherent 
in any such innovation is the lack of 
teachers trained to make the best pos- 
sible use of TV. This includes those 
who will be the TV instructors and those 
who will receive the programs in their 
classrooms. Here lies a real challenge 
to every university and school system. 
It takes training and practice to learn 
to drive an auto, and the same thing is 
true in learning to use this new educa- 
tional tool. 

Finally, TV can do much to bring 
higher educational standards to outlying 
areas. By broadcasts or film, even the 
one-room school (and there are still 
thousands of them) can bring to its stu- 
dents the greatest teachers in art, science, 
music and other specialized fields, What 
a boon to the harried classroom teacher 
who cannot possibly be an expert in 
everything! But whether in a one-room 
school or a great university, TV can en- 
rich the program, bringing the greatest 
teachers and the world itself to those 
who seek knowledge. 


IV 
Schools and college experiments 


All teachers are looking for informa- 
TV’s proved potentialities. 
While most teachers are ready to admit 
that TV is perhaps the greatest educa- 
tional medium discovered since movable 
type, not a few are “doubting Thomases” 


tion on 


when it comes to substituting television 
for the patterns of teaching to which 
they have become accustomed. The use 
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of TV by educators, therefore, is still 
in the stage of experimentation. 

Teaching by closed circuit TV has 
been making considerable progress dur- 
ing the past few years. New York Uni- 
versity has conducted experiments in 
teaching college composition and litera- 
ture. Stephens College has developed a 
general education course for Freshmen 
which combines TV with small discus- 
sion groups. Penn State University ex- 
perimented last year with three pilot 
courses and is now offering several regu- 
lar courses. The University of Nebraska 
has given courses in lip reading planned 
especially for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. Courses leading to high school 
credit have been offered successfully for 
prison inmates in Pennsylvania. 

Some colleges and universities have 
been experimenting for several years 
with the offering of courses in coopera- 
tion with commercial stations. Among 
the pioneers in this area were Western 
Reserve University, the University of 
Toledo and the University of Houston. 
(Over seventy colleges and universities 
now offer telecourses.) Courses for credit 
have been offered in such fields as litera- 
ture, English, speech, psychology, his- 
tory, botany and biology. 

High school Freshman English is 
being offered this fall by the Chicago 
Board of Education and Station WNBQ. 
In Chicago, also, the city junior colleges 
are offering credit courses. It is ex- 
pected that the total junior college pro- 
gram leading to an associate’s certificate 
will be offered during the next few 
years. In San Francisco selected students 
are being offered the privilege of earn- 
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ing advanced credit by taking a two-unit 
course in psychology during the fall se- 
mester over Station KQED. 

The St. Louis public schools have 
experimented with offering courses in 
second grade spelling, ninth grade com- 
position and grammar, and high school 
science. WQED in Pittsburgh, in co- 
operation with the local schools, has ex- 
perimented with the offering of arith- 
metic, reading and French at the fifth 
grade level. In lowa 40,000 public 
school pupils watch lowa TV School 
Time regularly. In Philadelphia 100,000 
students a week watch the board of edu- 
cation in-school telecasts. Similarly, a 
large student audience watches broad- 
casts directed at primary schools in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Schools and colleges are reporting re- 
sults of TV experiments regularly. The 
very fact that the schools and colleges 
which began experimenting in telecast- 
ing educational programs and courses 
several years ago are continuing and ex- 
panding their telecasting is evidence of 
satisfactory results. 

Reports from Penn State University 
indicate that there is practically no dif- 
ference in the work of students taught 
by TV and those taught by instructors in 
classrooms. Similar reports have been 
made by the Army which has experi- 
mented extensively. 

At the University of Toronto 108 un- 
dergraduate students were divided into 
four groups. All groups were given the 
same lecture by the same teacher on an 
unfamiliar subject. One group viewed 
the lecture by TV, the second group 
listended by radio, the third listened 
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to the lecturer in person in the TV 
studio during the telecast. The fourth 
group read the lecture. 

The TV viewers learned significantly 
more than the radio listeners. The radio 
listeners learned more than those who 
read the lecture, who learned about as 
much as those who listened to the 
lecturer in person in the studio. 

Vv 
Experience of the University of Toledo 

The University of Toledo began ex- 
perimenting with TV offerings early in 
1951 and in the fall of 1952 offered its 
first series of courses for credit. WSPD- 
TV in Toledo made available one-half 
hour each week day for T.U.-Telestudy, 
a program of course offerings on both a 
credit and non-credit basis. 

The response to 7'.U.-Telestudy ex- 
ceeded expectations. Over 150 students 
paid for registration and study guides 
in the first semester and over 325 
registered and bought study guides in 
the second semester. The viewing audi- 
ences were estimated at 20,000. Those 
who registered tended to be older peo- 
ple. Despite this, T.U.’s registrants not 
only did better work than students en- 
rolled in regular classes, but also did 
more outside reading. 

Two years’ experience in offering 
courses for credit by educational TV has 
resulted in a development which other 
colleges have experienced also. As the 
courses have become more frequent and 
better known, more and more people 
have watched the courses, but fewer 
have registered to take the courses for 
credit at the University. Response of 
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contacts in the field by communication 
and by word of mouth gives rise to the 
present indication that these courses have 
a wide and large audience. Apparently 
many persons find that they can profit 
a great deal from the courses as offered 
even though they do not attempt to read 
the text and follow the study guides. 
There is also the problem of cost, which 
perhaps only a few who need college 
credits find it worth while to meet. 

A most valuable by-product is that 
faculty members teaching TV courses 
reviewed and reappraised the content of 
their regular offerings. They learned to 
arrange their subject matter in accord- 
ance with the proper sequence for pres- 
entation and they learned to use more 
visual aids. One faculty member has 
stated that, “for the first time in my 
career I have learned to organize my 
course materials.” In the years ahead this 
is bound to have a wholesome effect on 
all classroom teaching. Television pro- 
vides not only a new medium for in- 
struction but also a motivating force for 
improving instruction in the classroom 
on campus. 

The University has profited in other 
ways from the standpoint of public re- 
lations. It has been brought closer to the 
public it serves. Students have applied for 
admission because of their families’ praise 
of T.U. instructors. Ideas for new courses 
have resulted from TV experience. 

The individual gets great personal 
satisfaction from doing a good educa- 
tional job for a large audience. Faculty 
members have found that they must be 
prepared to meet public acclaim and 


that they will be recognized publicly and 
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perhaps called by name by persons un- 
known to them heretofore. In fact, that 
is perhaps a kind of recognition many 
faculty members had not dreamed of 
as being compatible with their chosen 
profession. Faculty members must ex- 
pect to receive a quantity of mail seeking 
information and asking questions, and, 
of course, many requests to appear as 
speakers before groups. 

T.U.’s experiments in teaching via TV 
have provided an unusual opportunity 
for faculty and staff to observe activi- 
ties in a TV studio, appraise the ad- 
vantages and limitations of studio equip- 
ment, Kinescope recordings, the effec- 
tiveness of visual aids, etc. This provides 
some basis for predicting the future use 
and value of TV as an educational aid 
in schools and colleges. 

During the summer of 1956 the Uni- 
versity of Toledo made preparations to 
experiment with closed circuit television 
instruction. Two new studios and a con- 
trol room were built. Equipment, in- 
cluding two complete camera chains, 
lighting facilities, control panels, two- 
way communication between classrooms 
and studios, and monitors for several 
classrooms, was installed. 

Faculty members are beginning to ex- 
periment with the use of closed circuit 
TV. No faculty member is required to 
use the equipment. Instead it is sug- 
gested by the administration that faculty 
members study experiences of other in- 
stitutions and begin their own experi- 
mentation. General zoology is being of- 
fered currently via closed circuit TV. 
Student response is favorable, reporting 
that the effectiveness of instruction is im- 
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proved by the television presentation. 
Other faculty members are making plans 
to use the facilities. 


VI 
The proposed Toledo educational 
television station 

The existence of the University facili- 
ties has made it possible for the Greater 
Toledo Educational Television Founda- 
tion to take steps to establish an educa- 
tional television station. Member insti- 
tutions of the Foundation, including To- 
ledo Public Schools, schools of the 
county and surrounding area, the Mu- 
seum of Art and the University have 
joined together in contributing funds 
necessary to buy the equipment to be- 
gin broadcasting using the University’s 
studios to originate programs.* It is now 
planned that the Greater Toledo educa- 
tional TV station will be used initially to 
experiment with teaching in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the 
Greater Toledo area. 


Initiating TV 

Many educators ask how one gets 
started in educational television. The 
questions most frequently asked are: 
What staff is needed? What is the cost 
of closed circuit television? How does 
one establish an educational television 
station? 

Any school or college wishing to begin 
telecasting of courses should have a di- 
rector of programming. It is the function 
of this person to develop interest in 
television, to work with faculty, to make 


‘Other member institutions are considering 
contributions. 
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suggestions concerning visual aids, and 
to rehearse those who are to do the 
broadcasting. interested in 
drama and public speaking or those in 
charge of school radio stations are ex- 


cellent candidates for directors of tele- 


Persons 


vision programming. Lacking experience 
in telecasting the person designated 
should visit institutions having studios 
and observe at first hand how to operate 
television equipment as well as learn the 
many techniques and problems of tele- 
casting. 

Schools and colleges can begin ex- 
perimentation with closed circuit tele- 
vision at relatively low cost. Actually, 
expensive studio installations and camera 
equipment are not essential to begin ex- 
perimentation. The availability of a 
camera and proper wiring to telecast to 
monitors in nearby classrooms permits 
making a beginning. The price of edu- 
cational television equipment was out 
of the reach of many only a few years 
ago; recent developments have brought 
to the market equipment which is com- 
paratively inexpensive. An outlay of 
$20,000 will equip studios with two 
camera chains, proper lighting facilities, 
two-way communication between class- 
rooms and studios, and provide some § 
to 10 monitors for classroom use. The 
studios can be classrooms or special 
rooms set aside, preferably sound- 
proofed. 

Schools and colleges which cannot af- 
ford this initial outlay and which are 
located near commercial television sta- 
tions usually can make arrangements for 
free broadcasting time. In this way a 
beginning can be made in broadcasting 
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courses or special programs, thereby 
giving faculty and others considerable 
experience in just how TV can be used. 

The first step toward establishing an 
ETV station is to determine whether or 
not a channel has been reserved for one’s 
own community. This can be learned 
through either the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington, D.C. 
or the Joint Council on Educational 
Television (1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C.). If no chan- 
nel is reserved, it is possible to petition 
the FCC that a channel be reserved for 
educational television purposes. 

If closed circuit studios are available 
for use by an educational television 
broadcasting station, an outlay of from 
$15,000 to $20,000 will permit going on 
the air with a low power (100 watt) 
transmitter. This will permit broadcast- 
ing to schools and other viewers located 
within a radius of fifteen to twenty 
miles. 

Complete information on steps to be 
taken to establish an ETV station is set 
forth in a booklet entitled Educational 
Television For Y our Community, which 
may be obtained by writing to the Joint 
Council on Educational Television. 


ETV in the future 

Those who have the responsibility for 
educational television broadcasting have 
a great responsibility to the American 
people. They will need courage and 
imagination. In their hands has been 
placed the greatest instrument for the 
enrichment of the culture and education 
of the American people at any time in 
our history. Privileged to call upon the 
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greatest teachers and the finest univer- 
sities, they will bring education and cul- 
ture to even the remotest areas of the 
country. They will make mistakes, and 
there will be those who are critical of 
their accomplishments. Naturally there 
will be a tendency to resort to film, but 
they must maintain a good balance be- 
tween “live” and filmed shows if they 
are to receive public acclaim. They must 
never forget that they are pioneers in 
the development of the greatest educa- 
tion medium this world has known. 

Television as a teaching aid in the 
classroom is still in its infancy. Its fu- 
ture role in this area depends largely 
upon the imagination and ingenuity of 
those who are adapting it for use in the 
classroom. Certainly television will im- 
prove the quality of education in our 
schools, colleges and in every situation 
where teaching or training is being done. 
It will bring more education to more 
people, particularly adults. 

To be sure, teachers are going to have 
to learn to use TV, coordinating tele- 
vision, books and other teaching aids to 
the end that TV becomes a part of to- 
morrow’s classroom, It is going to take 
hard work to accomplish this but it is 
worth it. 

If one dreams about the future it is 
not inconceivable that some day there 
will be great television production cen- 
ters devoted to enriching school and col- 
lege programs of study. A precedent for 
such centers has already been set by the 
establishment of the educational tele- 
vision and radio center in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. This center produces 
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top-notch programs for ETV stations. 

Great scholars, scientists and teachers 
can be brought to such centers to produce 
materials—courses, lectures and _pro- 
grams—for the education of youth and 
adults at all school levels. The influence 
of these great teachers then will not be 
confined to just one school or campus but 
instead will be made available to as 
many as wish to take advantage of it. 

Conceivably, courses and programs 
will be presented both “live” and on 
film by great scholars who will use 
carefully prepared and rehearsed pres- 
entations supported by dramatic and per- 
haps even unique illustrations. Such 
presentations could be viewed not only 
by one class in one community but also 
by classes in a whole city and surround- 
ing area. Perhaps when ETV networks 
are developed, then presentations could 
be state-wide and nation-wide. 

If the field of study is geography, 
pertinent “live” programs or moving 
pictures depicting the lands and peoples 
of the area being studied might well be 
viewed, supplementing the classroom 
presentation of the teacher. If it is his- 
tory, “live” programs depicting great 
historical events and even recorded pic- 
tures and speeches of former great presi- 
dents of the United States might well 
be a part of the script for the lesson, All 
of this will not replace the teacher; it 
will merely add to his effectiveness, 
making less difficult his problem of moti- 
vating interest in subject matter. 
Thereby his influence will be enhanced. 

How fascinating and challenging, 
even inviting, education can be for 
youth if we make the most of TV. 
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Oak Leaves in Spring 


Dorotuy LEE RICHARDSON 


Now you must go at last, 

Who have stood off so long 

Death in the winter blast. 

Now you must join your weaker brothers on the ground, 


Who fought so well the enemy that compassed you around, 


Like old warriors driven to the wall 

You have hung on,—with no wall at your backs. 
With the enemy slashing at you left and right 
And van and rear, you have refused to fall. 
With shriveling body and freezing breath 


You have continued to hurl defiance at death. 


Now you must go,— 

As old men leave the council rock though still 
Staring death down. A more determined foe 

Is nagging and nipping than any forthright blast. 
Like baby teeth with new teeth pushing through, 


You hang by a thread, shake loose, drop off at last. 
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The Part Played by School Broadcast- 


ing in Religious Education in Britain 
K. V. BarLey 


I 


| ENGLAND every school day starts 
with an act of worship. It may be 
a hymn and a prayer in each classroom, 
or an assembly of hundreds of children 
with the school choir and orchestra—it 
depends on circumstances and on the 
feeling of the head teacher for what is 
proper to the school. But for all state 
schools this opening devotional act is 
part of their educational “brief”—it is 
enjoined upon schools by statute. The 
act of Parliament—the Education Act of 
1944—which made this provision also 
stated that schools should include “Re- 
ligious Instruction” in the curriculum. 
Again variety in practice is great; in 
some schools a short lesson each day, in 
many two or three periods a week; in 
some schools the class teacher takes the 
subject, in others all classes may be taken 
by a specialist; but unlike such a sub- 
ject as French or Civics which may or 
may not be taught as the head teacher 
sees fit, Religious Instruction is a statu- 
tory element within the curriculum, 
Neither the Service nor the Religious 
Instruction lesson is denominational, and 
pupils and teacher can refrain from tak- 
ing part in either, It is also true to say 
that the Act of 1944 confirmed and gave 
new statutory basis to existing practices 
rather than made innovations. The cen- 
tral affirmation which existed historically 
and was incorporated into and confirmed 
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by the provisions of the Act is that in 
growing up the child should have the 
opportunity to become familiar with the 
beliefs and practice of religious faith— 
and this both through systematic study 
and through corporate worship within 
the school community. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation 
provides programmes for schools at the 
request of the School Broadcasting Coun- 
cil. The teachers and educationists who 
make up this Council continually ex- 
amine the needs of schools and recom- 
men programmes where they can most 
aptly provide new and distinctive experi- 
ences for children, or can help teachers 
in a difficult field of teaching. In the 
light of the situation just described it 
would obviously defeat the object of 
school worship if schools every day heard 
a radio service. Just as surely it helps the 
aims of school worship if on one occasion 
in the week schools can join a wider 
community of schools all taking part 
in a broadcast series and all sharing 
the hymns, readings and dramatisations 
which broadcasting can bring to them. 
This one service is broadcast (for sec- 
ondary school pupils (each week and re- 
peated later for those schools with differ- 
ent assembly times. Once a week too, 
there is a programme in a recently 
created series for secondary school pupils 
called “The Bible and Life”; and the 
third programme provided is for sixth 
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form grammar school students and is 
called “Religion and Philosophy.” It is 
now our purpose to describe these three 
series in some detail. 


II 
“RELIGIOUS SERVICE” 


At the beginning of each term the 
head teacher of every school which may 
be using the “Religious Service” broad- 
casts receives a leaflet telling him of the 
aim of the service and outlining week by 
week its organisation. The service he is 
told is intended for children between the 
ages of 11 and 15 (though in fact it is 
known that many older primary school 
children also take part). The Order of 
Service is set out in this leaflet and also 
the references for the hymns. The head 
teacher has probably already bought sup- 
plies of the B.B.C. “Supplement of 
Hymns and Prayers” so that children 
have the texts of the prayers and words 
and melody lines of hymns not likely 
to be in their hymn-books. The leaflet 
also contains background notes on the 
material of the “interludes.” These are 
short dramatisations which will be de- 
scribed later. The notes give the biblical 
and literary source on which these inter- 
ludes are based and although they are 
intended as devotional “readings” and 
not as lessons, teachers are glad to have 
an authoritative gloss which will help 
them to answer children’s questions or to 
carry forward the theme in class or in 
exposition during a subsequent school 
service. 

The order of service goes like this: 

1. The introit. 

2. The Opening Prayer. 
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3. The First Hymn, 
4. The Interlude. 

. The Prayers. 

. The Closing Hymn. 
7. The Blessing. 

. The Closing Music. 
Perhaps the most distinctive feature of 
this service is the “Interlude.” These oc- 
cur in every broadcast except occasion- 
ally those marking some special festival. 
They are designed as an integral part of 
the service and their subject matter is 
drawn the 


mainly from 


following 
sources: the four gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Old Testament, and the 
lives of Christian saints, martyrs and 
men and women of all centuries up to 
the present whose lives illustrate Christ- 
like behaviour originating from conscious 


Christian convictions. In practice there 
is a division in selection so that in every 
other year most of the interludes are 
devoted to the life of Christ. These 
are based upon the earlier and more 
central traditions of the Gospels and in 
all of them the figure of Christ is pre- 
dominant and is presented with the pri- 
mary purpose of evoking a response in 
worship to the character and purpose of 
Christ as revealed in the New Testa- 
ment. 

To illustrate the impact of these inter- 
ludes it is best to turn to accounts of 
actual observations made in the schools. 
Here is a comment from a Secondary 
Modern school in Cornwall written af 
ter an interlude on “The Cleansing of 
the Temple”: 

“In spite of the unusual wintry condi- 


tions outside (snow was falling) the atten- 
tion of the children was held right through 
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the Service. “The Cleansing of the Temple’ 


was very well done and was very realistic, 
with the quiet voice of Jesus dominating 
the scene (not the loudest voice, but the 
most compelling ).” 

Using the same broadcast as an example, 
here is a comment of a more critical kind 
(it is through constructive criticism, of 
that standards of educational 
broadcasting can best be arrived at and 
maintained): 


course, 


“This is a ‘modern’ school and the ability 
range extends well down the scale. The 
longish dramatic style denunciation of the 
Pharisees was rather above the heads of the 
less able. A quieter explanation of the reason 
for Christ’s rebukes and a reference to the 
words concerning the destruction of the 
temple might have been more effective with 
the lower ability group. The more able pu- 
pils appreciated the significance better and 
may have been impressed by the method of 
presentation.” 


Finally, to complete the study of this 
broadcast here are some remarks from 
children in a Church of England school 
near the Welsh border. They show 
among other things that the children are 
sensitive to the total service in its rela- 
tion to the interlude: 


“T liked the tone and way of Christ’s 
rebuke and how he said that bullocks etc. 
were not the sacrifices that God required 
but prayer and repentance.” 

“T thought that Caiphas would be just 
like that.” 

“T thought the way that the prayers and 
hymns fitted in was good.” 


It must be emphasized again that the 
dramatic interludes have not a “teach- 
ing” import but are part of an act of 
devotion. This is true even where the 
interludes are drawn not from biblical 
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sources but from the lives of great 
Christians. Teachers and children seem 
to be sensitive to this. One teacher, for 
example, writing after the interlude on 
St. Francis of Assisi says: 

“This service certainly held their interest 
and I am certain that the Interlude helped 


them to worship. They seemed much im- 
pressed,” 


Ill 
“Tuer Brste AND LIFE” 


There is, however, the more informa- 
tive as well as the devotional aspect of 
religious education, and until recently 
broadcasting has only offered direct help 
here for older and more mature pupils in 
the sixth form of the grammar schools. 
But in 1955 in response to suggestions 
from teachers an experimental] series was 
broadcast consisting of two units and last- 
ing for one term. The first unit consisted 
of five broadcasts on “How the Gospels 
were Written” and five broadcasts on the 
moral application to contemporary and 
everyday affairs of some biblical stories. 
The theme of these was “Justice and In- 
justice.” 

Before such an experimental series 
could be devised it was necessary to take 
stock of the types of syllabus for re- 
ligious instruction in use. The Education 
Act of 1944 empowered local education 
authorities to set up advisory councils 
on religious education and these have the 
function of drawing up an agreed sylla- 
bus which provides for teachers both 
the content and advice on the method 
of religious instruction. There is thus 
a considerably variety of these agreed 
syllabuses; and, moreover, every sylla- 
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bus urges teachers to select from its rec- 
ommendations and not to overcrowd the 
content of their teaching. It was neces- 
sary then to select topics for broadcasts 
from those which are central to a number 
of the more widely used syllabuses and 
which teachers themselves, by their se- 
lection, show that they deem important. 

This 1955 experiment was so success- 
ful that the School Broadcasting Council 
has now commissioned a permanent 
series called “The Bible and Life” for 
13 and 14 year old children. Experience 
gained in the experimental term seemed 
to confirm that the most fundamental 
elements in general practice are: 

The History and Message of the Old 

Testament 

The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ 

The Growth of Christianity 

Christian Belief and Conduct 
The broadcasts have started in the Au- 
tumn term of 1956 with two units. The 
first is “The People of the Gospels” with 
such titles as “Jews and Romans,” “Life 
in a Village,” “The Passover Festival.” 
The Palestine of the time of Christ’s 
ministry is seen through the eyes of a 
boy living in the ‘occupied’ city of Jeru- 
salem. The second is a dramatic picture 
built up in six broadcasts of “Christianity 
in a Great City” and is based on St. 
Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians. 
Units in the first half of 1957 will be 
“St. Luke’s Gospel,” “The Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus” and a unit called 
“The Teaching of Jesus” which will be 
based particularly on the parables and 
on the Sermon on the Mount and will 
explain and illustrate Christian belief 
in modern terms and everyday lan- 
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guage. The second year of the two-year 
cycle of this series will have its main 
emphasis on the Old Testament. 

At the time of writing this series is 
too young to be the subject of much 
assessment or even description, but its 
experimental predecessor was studied in 
detail by teachers and by the School 
Broadcasting Council’s education officers 
and their findings may be quickly sum- 
marized with illustrative material. 


To summarize: the unit on the gos- 
pels, while it could not hope to unravel 
fully for children the story of the writ- 
ing of the Synoptic Gospels, gave them, 


most teachers agreed, fresh experience 
of the historical setting of the early 
Christian Church and excited their inter- 
est in methods of discovery. Children by 
their questions showed that often the 
whole historical picture had been put in 
a fresh light for them and had gained 
in realism and authenticity: from the sec- 
ond unit the producers learnt that, where 
there was a close link between the chil- 
dren’s experience and the material of 
the contemporary dramatised illustra- 
tions, children gained through discussion 
fresh interest in the biblical originals, 
but where the broadcast had a too com- 
plex pattern or where the illustrations 
were other than homely ones, teachers 
found it difficult to follow up because 
the children were confused. The experi- 
ment thus gave confidence for and taught 
lessons for the working out of the pres- 
ent main series. 

These generalisations can be illus- 
trated by detailed example. In the first 
unit an appreciation by children of the 
historical setting was mentioned. The 
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evidence of the Council’s Education Off- 
cer is typified in the following extract, 
which also gives some idea of the content 
of a broadcast on “John Mark writes his 
Gospel”: 


“The broadcast tried to tell how the Gos- 
pel according to St. Mark came to be writ- 
ten and I think it succeeded admirably. 
Once again the inherent excitement of the 
first part of the story attracted attention 
while the retelling of part of the story of 
Christ within the story of John Mark and 
the slave boy in the latter part seemed to 
give it added depth. There was no doubting 
that it was, for these girls, no longer just 
scriptural text, but a living situation.” 


Similarly evidence was strong on the 
interest of children in finding out “how” 


and “why.” The broadcasts unravelled 
the story of authorship rather on the 


lines of a detective game, picking out 


clues from the texts of the gospels. This 
was particularly effective when teachers 
provided charts on the lines recom- 
mended in the leaflet (one of the free 
publications of teachers’ notes distributed 
by the School Broadcasting Council to 
all schools). Children’s questions were 
often vivid and to the point: 

“What did they write on?” “Did they 

have scrolls like the Hebrew scrolls?” 
“What were their pens and ink like?” “Did 
the ink fade?” 
Perhaps the most appreciative attitude 
to this unit (and one very widley held) 
was summarized by a teacher who at a 
meeting held to assess the series said: 

“The broadcasts did bring in the social 
background and made the children realise 
that the Gospels originated in a living 
church and a particular set of circumstances 


—not a crowd of churchmen in a pious 
huddle. We appreciated the balance you 
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achieved between historical background and 
content.” 


On the second unit on “Justice and In- 
justice” each broadcast ‘paired? a biblical 
story with a contemporary event or with 
some dramatised scene from life or lit- 
erature which revealed the modern ap- 
plication of the biblical teaching. For ex- 
ample, the behaviour of Theobald Ponti- 
fex in Samuel Butler’s “The Way of 
All Flesh” was contrasted with that of 
the father in the parable of “The Prodi- 
gal Son”; and in a simple historical re- 
valuation of the Book of Daniel the 
morale of the Jews in the Babylon of 
Antiochus found echoes in that of the 
French during the Nazi occupation. 

The evidence showed that sometimes 
the comparison of unlikes in time and 
context was difficult for the children, but 
even so there was often comment that 
“the unusual and modern approach was 
unexpected and therefore roused the in- 
terest of the class.” 

Where illustration came from the 
youth clubs and dance halls and factories 
the children were much more aware of 
the parallel. Of such broadcasts a head- 
mistress of a secondary modern school 
in the Midlands wrote at the end of 
term: 


“They are so apt to consider Religious 
Instruction just another school subject that 
this interpretation especially when suggesting 

. that they should consider moral issues 
and problems of behaviour from the angle 
of one who will shortly be out in the world 
working side by side with adults, has cap- 
tured their interest. The value of these 
broadcasts for the type of girl we deal with 
here lies . . . in their power to interpret 
vividly the Christian principles found in the 
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Bible, and to suggest that moral problems 
exist and must be faced.” 


In conclusion it may be said that both 
of the experimental units have pointed 
the way pretty clearly to the new perma- 
nent series now beginning. There is no 
intention and indeed no donger of a 
standardising of Religious Instruction. 
Just as teachers chose material from 
within the Agreed Syllabuses, so are they 
able, if they use the broadcasts at all, to 
choose this unit or that. There is ample 
evidence, however, that many teachers 
will value the guidance and help which 
may come from these broadcasts and the 
teachers’ notes accompanying them. 


IV 
“RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY” 


Finally there is this series which is of 
a rather specialized kind. It is intended 
for grammar school sixth forms which 
contain a high proportion of students 
who are in the two years (16 to 18) 
before entering a university. The broad- 
casts seek to bring to the microphone 
speakers of eminence and speakers 
skilled in presenting the difficult ma- 
terial of the series in a style that the 
students can comprehend. 

The educational commission for this 
series of broadcasts is “to deal with the 
general philosophical presuppositions of 
religious belief and to offer a scholarly 
and ordered exposition of the central 
afirmation of the Christian faith.” Its 
method is suited to its audience—young 
men and women in their upper teens who 
are often puzzled and unsettled as their 
growing maturity brings them up against 
life’s large paradoxes and uncertainties. 
The broadcasts accept the unsuitability 
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of a devotional approach in the classroom 
context and are intended to make their 
appeal primarily by means of a system- 
atic structure of fact and argument and 
to stimulate thought, reading and dis- 
cussion. Because background is often 
lacking, and the time the teacher has to 
lay foundations for the broadcasts is 
limited, very full booklets are available 
for individual study containing articles, 
booklists and questions for discussion. 

The unit titles during the past three 
years have included “Christian Thought 
and the Scientific Attitude”; “Chris- 
tianity and the Rise of Science”; “Myths 
and their significance for Religion”; 
“Archaeology and the Bible”; “Moral 
Choice: New Testament ethics in the 
Modern World”; “God and the World: 
The Plays of T. S. Eliot.” Speakers and 
scriptwriters have included Professor 
C. A. Coulson, Christopher Fry, Sir 
Leonard Woolley, Norman Nicholson, 
J. G. Whitrow, Professor C, E. Raven 
and Professor Basil Willey. 

Among the most regular broadcasters 
bearing the brunt of developing the main 
themes of the talks have been Dr. F. A. 
Cockin, Bishop of Bristol, Dr. T. W. 
Manson, Rylands Professor of Biblical 
Criticism and Exegesis, and the Rever- 
end Robert C. Walton of the B.B.C.’s 
School Broadcasting Department. It is 
not possible to do more than sample the 
impact of this series and the first example 
to look at should almost certainly be 
taken from the ordered sequences of 
argument created by such expositions as 
those just mentioned. 

In the Autumn term of 1955 the sub- 
ject was “Moral Choice.” The broadcasts 
were deliberately called that rather than 
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“A Theory of Morals” because the pro- 
grammes were (to quote the introduc- 
tory booklet) to be “concerned with the 
world of action where decisions have to 
be made rather than with the world of 
speculation where the good life is dis- 
cussed in the abstract.” The main ques- 
tion running through this and the suc- 
ceeding term was: if we accept the Chris- 
tian religion what moral responsibilities 
are involved in that acceptance? And the 
answer implied and stated through read- 
ing and dramatisation and exposition was 
that the response of a Christian to a 
moral choice is not an act which can be 
pin-pointed by looking up a relevant 
scriptual passage, but something spring- 
ing from an inward life defined in the 
Gospels as that of the Kingdom o 
Heaven. 
Throughout the talks a concreteness 
was achieved by drawing freely on his- 
torical and literary source material, by 
quotation and dramatisation—the diary 
of Anne Frank, Helmut Gollwitzer’s 
“Unwilling Journey,” Albert Schweit- 
zer’s “My Life and Thought.” Out of 
a series of studies of man in relation to 
his community grew a sequence of broad- 
casts on different aspects of the central 
conviction of Christian Ethics—the sanc- 
tity of the individual; and finally there 
was a sequence of programmes on “The 
Need for Forgiveness” and “The Power 
of God”; that is to say the broadcasts 
turned away from what men ought to do 
to the spiritual resources which, when 
accepted, enable men to act virtuously. 
To narrow the “sample” further let 
us look at a single broadcast from this 
last sequence, a broadcast on “The Need 
for Forgiveness” given by Dr. F. A. 
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Cockin, the Bishop of Bristol. This fol- 
lowed on a broadcast—“The Need for 
Commitment” given by the same speaker 
in which he had defined the kind of al- 
legiance to the kingdom of God de- 
manded by the Gospels. The ability to 
realise the Christian Ethic he showed in 
this subsequent talk depended on the 
Christian’s realising his predicament in a 
world of mixed good and evil and find- 
ing God’s forgiveness and power. In his 
talk the speaker told of and illustrated 
human forgiveness and readiness to be 
forgiven, and spoke also of offence which 
was against God—which involved that 
which was in man yet over and above 
all persons involved. In school or home 
people could become lost in a “small 
hell.” It was this kind of sin on a world 
scale which he asked his hearers to con- 
template as their thoughts turned to the 
coming Holy Week. The booklet sug- 
gested readings after the talk; Luke 
xvii 9-14 and Ephesians ii 1-10. It also 
suggested that teachers and students 
might discuss the remark of Walt Whit- 
man, “Animals do not lie awake and 
weep for their sins; neither should we.” 

If a fair picture has been given of the 
broadcast and its setting we are now in a 
position to appreciate some description of 
its impact in the classroom. Teachers are 
often forthright in their assessments of 
broadcasts, but no less valuable than 
their constructive criticisms are their ac- 
counts of the kind of thought (or indif- 
ference) the broadcasts inspire. The 
group of reports from schools quoted 
here are pretty typical. 

First a quotation which shows some- 
thing of the unity of the series and the 
appreciation of this by the students: 
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“Both in matter and manner a talk 
which was greatly appreciated, especially by 
the more thoughtful members of the group, 
and which led to a discussion on such things 
as cruelty in sports etc.—an unexpected but 
useful link with the earlier programme on 
Schweitzer.” 


And here are two reports which show 
that with equally lively classes a sug- 
gested avenue of discussion may fail in 
one and succeed in another: 


“A thoughtful and well-arranged broad- 
cast—lucid presentation—plenty of food for 
thought. The Whitman quotation did not 
prove a fruitful source of discussion.” 

“The Group was interested and discus- 
sion ranged over a wide field. Several felt 
that the refusal to forgive was as much a 
problem as the refusal to recognise the need 
for forgiveness—the Walt Whitman quota- 
tion provoked arguments on both sides and 
some maintaining that there was no point 
in weeping if no action was to be taken.” 


And finally an account of a discussion 
which seems to show the class trying to 
get to grips with some of the most difh- 
cult problems implied: 


“A vigorous discussion followed the 
broadcast. Whether it is easier to apologise 
or forgive. Re. ‘half of the world’—how 
can forgiveness be tackled between nations 
—who decides who is guilty (e.g. war) and 
who takes what action. Reference to ‘small 
hell’—‘Paradise Lost’—Satan’s remark, 
‘Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell.’ 
Agreed that the consequences are wider 
than personal and therefore God’s forgive- 
ness was needed. This led to discussion of 
Prayer and of the Roman Catholic practice 
of Confession and Absolution.” 


These then are the three school broad- 
cast series: “Religious Service,” “The 
Bible and Life” and “Religion and Phi- 
losophy”; sketched necessarily only in 
outline, but with some supplemenetary 
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illuminating. “The Bible and Life” is 
only beginning to grow and in its experi- 
mental stage had naturally only about 
10% of its potential audience. “Religion 
and Philosophy” in 1954 was listened to 
by about 35% of all the grammar 
schools in the country and “Religious 
Service,” when !ast statistics were com- 
piled for the series in 1951-52, was heard 
by 45% of the potential audience. They 
are the three, of the fifty or so school 
broadcast series for which the B.B.C. is 
responsible, directly concerned with re- 
ligious education. Other series have, 
however, as part of a particular year’s 
work, incorporated units often relevant 
and often used by teachers of Religious 
Instruction. The series for primary 
schools called “Stories from World His- 
tory” has, for example, broadcast groups 
of Old Testament stories; and at the 
other end of the educational range 
“Talks for Sixth Forms” has broadcast 
such units as that on “Islam” or that 
given in 1954 by Noel Stevenson on 
“Human Institutions.” 

For 1957 an experiment in television 
broadcasting to schools has been an- 
nounced by the B.B.C. It is at present 
only possible to speculate what may 
eventually be done in the field of re- 
ligious education by television. In 1955 a 
series on the life of Jesus in the B.B.C.’s 
“Children’s Television” feature had a re- 
markable success. It was a bold inter- 
pretation with some outstanding film se- 
quences made by a television unit in 
Palestine. It held old and young alike 
and it would seem that future possibili- 
ties are great and may eventually affect 
the classroom as well as the home. 








Average Is No Longer Good Enough 


Wa ter V. KAuULFERS 


I 


| baer from a trip around the 
world seem to be of three kinds. 
Some furnish the magic stuff of which 
dreams are made. These, however, are 
usually so colored by the private emo- 
tions which particular occasions inspired 
as to be impossible for all but true poets 
to communicate. They are like the en- 
during souvenirs that everyone from 
time to time adds to his little private 
treasury of pleasant recollections. 

Among these is the recollection of 
waiting with a group of students from 
the Ecole de Beaux Arts on the Left 
Bank of the Seine for the Motorcade to 
escort Jean Cocteau to the Institute de 
France to take his place among French 
immortals. Among them also is the 
recollection of resting at dusk under the 
800-year-old ewe tree where Sir Thomas 
Gray composed his Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard ; of visiting the house in the 
beautiful mountain retreat of Sintra, 
Portugal, where Lord Byron began writ- 
ing Child Harold’s Pilgrimage; of re- 
calling the history of the western world 
associated with the names of the great 
Spanish monarchs simply inscribed on 
their tombs in the Escorial; of trying to 
photograph the Colosseum in a thunder- 
storm, the Parthenon against the sun- 
rise, and the Roman ruins of Baalbek in 
the light of the setting sun. 

These were all memorable occasions. 
They are rivaled only by the recollec- 
tion of standing beside the tomb of St. 


Jerome in the little cell in Bethlehem 
where he made his famous translation 
of the Bible into Latin; of beholding 
the reflection of the Taj Mahal in the 
River Jumna, of watching the crema- 
tion fires at dawn from a boat on the 
Ganges and, not least, of viewing what 
remains of the great battleship Arizona 
in Pearl Harbor, whose twisted and 
near-submerged hull serves as a me- 
morial to the 1002 American boys still 
entombed within. 
~ To the second category belong those 
impressions which almost any traveler 
cannot fail to receive. The difference in 
outward signs of prosperity and progress 
between those countries which recently 
endured the ravages of war and those 
which did not is generally marked. 
Spain, which during the early thirties 
suffered the most destructive civil war 
in her history, does not, for example, 
present quite the same over-all picture of 
prosperity, modernity, or progress as 
Portugal. As noncombatants during 
World War II the Portuguese seem to 
have profited rather than suffered from 
the tribulations that afflicted the rest of 
Europe. Similarly Sweden, a neutral 
during the Second World War, gives 
the impression of somewhat greater 
prosperity and progress than Norway, 
one of the countries occupied by Hitler’s 
forces. 

Again, those countries which have not 
had to bear the cost of colonial wars in 
Indochina or Africa show greater signs 
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of well-being than those which have 
been unable to solve their colonial prob- 
lems without resort to arms. Thus 
Holland, Denmark, and even England 
and Germany offer more evidence of 
growth and prosperity than France to 
whose problems there currently seems 
to be no end. These signs of prosperity 
include the construction of new homes, 
hotels, factories, and office buildings, the 
quality of the means of transportation 
from busses, trains, and streetcars to 
taxis and private automobiles, the avail- 
ability of good food within reach of the 
large majority of the population, and 
not least, a currency sufficiently repre- 
sentative of true values in the world 
market that it does not have to be 
bolstered by all manner of fiscal con- 
trols. What a difference, for example, 
exists between the relatively free money 
areas, such as Lebanon and Hong Kong, 
as compared with the rigidly controlled 
areas of which Italy, Turkey, Greece, 
and Jordan are typical. 

It is not possible for everyone to be 
rich, but it is possible to be more com- 
fortably poor in some countries than in 
others. Thus the less fortunate Euro- 
pean would find his poverty less con- 
spicuous and oppressive if he lived in 
an English-speaking, Portuguese-speak- 
ing, or Scandinavian country than in one 
of the Mediterranean lands. Similarly 
the poor man of the Near East would 
be much better off in Israel or Lebanon 
than in Greece, Egypt, Jordan, or Syria. 
In the Orient, Thailand and Japan 
would certainly deserve his preference 
over most of India or Burma. 

Even more obvious to the traveler 
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is the extent to which trafic has become 
a problem in every major city of the 
world. The cyclists lined up at traffic sig- 
nals in population centers as far apart 
as Dublin and Bangkok remind one of 
the throngs of contestants that yearly 
await the sound of the starter’s gun in 
France’s famous 30-day bicycle race. In 
the less mechanized countries, such as 
India, traffic is just as serious a problem. 
Within the space of only three blocks 
along the main street of Banaras, the 
taxi driver had to thread his way through 
a herd of holy cows, past a drove of 
water buffalo, around a herd of goats 
and two elephants and six camels while 
trying to avoid collision with rickshaw 
boys and throngs of natives, some of 
them holy men covered with little but 
ashes, 

The construction of new housing is 
likewise a development that can scarcely 
fail to attract attention. Although new 
housing projects are especially extensive 
in the British Isles, the Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Portugal, they are in evidence in 
varying degrees in all lands, from Spain 
to Italy to India and Japan. The most 
conspicuous development to meet the 
eye of the traveler arriving by air is 
often the vast expanse of new housing 
units completed since the war or still 
under construction. Although these 
sometimes look as regimented and 
stylized as army barracks, they never- 
theless give the impression of being 
scientifically planned and almost anti- 
septically clean. Hence, they are doubt- 
less a real improvement over the condi- 
tions which they seek to remedy. 
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In many cases these projects serve the 
needs of the increase in population since 
1939. Sometimes they replace housing 
destroyed during the war. Occasionally 
they are slum clearance projects or 
efforts to replace antiquated buildings 
with modern facilities. The housing de- 
velopments in the Republic of Eire, for 
example, are mostly of the latter kind. 
Although Ireland has not experienced 
an increase in population, nor suffered 
the ravages of war, the per cent of 
people living in houses built over a 
hundred years ago has been significantly 
large. To stimulate the construction of 
new homes the government has offered 
grants of 275 pounds (about $770.00) 
toward the construction of a new dwell- 
ing, and exemption from taxes for seven 
years. The county councils have also 
built group dwellings in which apart- 
ments can be rented for less than $2.00 
a week. Portugal’s family housing pro- 
gram is very similar in principle. 

Although the Latin Americas were 
not included in this journey, six previ- 
ous visits to our southern neighbors, in- 
cluding the island republics of the Carib- 
bean, support the conviction that they 
have been no less active than other 
countries in the construction of public 
buildings, schools, and housing facilities. 


II 


That the United States has become 
a world power will be no less evident to 
the traveler than any of the postwar de- 
velopments mentioned so far, The pres- 
ence of American servicemen in almost 
every country outside the Communist 
bloc gives proof of our interest in world 
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affairs. In England, France, Spain, and 
Italy, American boys on leave from 
their bases are frequently among tourists 
visiting Stratford-on-Avon, Edinburgh 
Castle, the Palace of Versailles, the Alca- 
zar of Segovia, or the Catacombs along 
the Appian Way. In Karachi, Pakistan, 
a group of our service men was about to 
board a transport plane on their way 
to a new assignment. In Japan American 
soldiers are even more in evidence. Our 
troops there number 125,000 distributed 
among 600 installations. 

Because most treaties covering Ameri- 
can bases on foreign soil subject Ameri- 
cans in uniform to the laws of the 
country in which they are stationed, 
most are reserved and well-mannered. 
Many laws abroad carry more severe 
penalties for the same offenses than in 
the United States. It is to the credit of 
our servicemen that more causes for 
international tension have not arisen in 
these circumstances. Nevertheless, fric- 
tion cannot be avoided entirely. During 
my stay in Japan the Nippon Times 
devoted considerable space to the trial 
of four American servicemen arrested 
during a drunken brawl in a pinball par- 
lor in the small 
Maebashi. Apparently this incident was 
of sufficient international concern to 
bring Congressman Charles Boyle of 
Chicago all the way from the United 
States to Japan to see that justice was 
done. 

That this is an age of science and tech- 
nology becomes apparent from visits to 
colleges and universities. With few ex- 
ceptions, all new additions are buildings 
to house expanded offerings and enroll- 


mountain town of 
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ments in science or engineering. As in 
this country, the humanities—including 
the classical and modern languages— 
are usually housed in the oldest build- 
ings. Thus at Cambridge the largest 
recent addition was the new college of 
agriculture and animal husbandry. At 
the universities of Oslo, Athens, and 
Bangkok new technological institutes 
were nearing completion. Similar ex- 
amples could be cited from almost every 
country in the world. 

Again, no traveler to Europe, the 
Middle Fast, or Orient can fail to note 
the proficiency which the better educated 
inhabitants possess in at least one lan- 
guage other than their own. Neither can 
he fail to appreciate the extent to which 
languages are taught in the schools. 
English is now the world’s most widely 
studied foreign language. In most cases 
it is the language begun the earliest and 
continued the longest. In many coun- 
tries, such as Sweden, Jordan, India, 
and Japan, it is the only foreign lan- 
guage whose study is compulsory in the 
middle grades. Although English does 
not yet receive the same stress in the 
schools of France, Spain, Portugal, or 
Italy (where Latin retains a command- 
ing position) as in those of the Nether- 
lands or Scandinavia, nevertheless, even 
here interest in English has increased 
significantly. 

In sharp contrast with the United 
States, Spanish is distinctly a minority 
language abroad, enrolling far less 
pupils than English, Latin, German, or 
French. In some respects its position is 
roughly comparable to that of Italian or 
Portuguese in our secondary schools. 
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It was naturally an interesting experi- 
ence to observe not just Europeans, 
but also Arabs, Hindus and Japanese 
learning our language. Especially vivid 
is the recollection of a beginning class of 
50 Arab boys in Jerusalem. Their school 
was located on the site of Pontius Pilot’s 
house. In the courtyard was one of the 
original Stations of the Cross. Despite 
the size of the class and the meager 
equipment in the room, the achievement 
of these twelve-year-olds was surpris- 
ingly good. 

Although methods of teaching for- 
eign languages were of special interest 
on all] visits to schools, the trip revealed 
little in the classrooms from Norway 
to Thailand that was either new or 
distinctive. The differences between 
American and foreign schools which 
may account for significant variations 
in outcomes are not related primarily 
to method. They can be attributed far 
more directly to the difference in the 
allocation of responsibility for learning, 
and to the difference in the length of 
the school week. In foreign schools re- 
sponsibility for learning rests primarily 
with the student. He is expected to put 
forth some effort—as much as is needed 
to achieve a satisfactory command of 
the subject, even if this means doing 
three hours of homework every day, 
including weekends. There is little time 
abroad for juvenile delinquency. Thus, 
one sees very few boys or girls on the 
way to or from school without a knap- 
sack or briefcase bulging with books and 
school supplies. In the United States, in 
contrast, responsibility for learning 
seems to rest primarily with the teacher. 
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If a student, though able, fails to apply 
himself, it is seemingly up to the teacher 
to motivate him—to make things inter- 
esting, vital, challenging and meaning- 
ful to him personally—and to blame 
himself, the school, the home, or society 
if he fails. A program of public educa- 
tion in which the two points of view are 
kept in balance would probably produce 
better schools than any country has so 
far achieved. 


Ill 


At least equally important in its bear- 
ing on outcomes is the difference in the 
length of the school week. The fact is 
that the majority of the world’s school 
children attend classes at least half a 
day and sometimes a full day longer 
than American boys and girls. Saturday 
is a school day for most children of the 
world, This means that by age 18 the 
Irish, Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, 
Swedish, Hindu, or Japanese youth has 
had the equivalent of from one to two 
full years more schooling. This differ- 
ence obviously has a bearing upon 
achievement in school subjects, particu- 
larly in studies continued over several 
years, such as the languages. 

Complete mastery of any language, 
even one’s own, in such a way as to 
eliminate all possibility of misunder- 
standing is, of course, rarely attained. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that even 
foreigners with a superior command of 
English should slip occasionally into 
errors of pronunciation or vocabulary 
which, though minor, can be mislead- 
ing. On viewing the skyline of Bethle- 
hem from a hillside in Judea, I was 
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surprised that I had never heard of the 
famous building called the “Nittivitty.” 
My Arabian informant’s Oxford Eng- 
lish was so cultivated that it simply did 
not occur to me he could possibly be 
wrong. Uncertain of the Arabic or 
Hebrew spelling, I asked if he would 
be good enough to write “Nittivitty” in 
my notebook. This he did in all gra- 
ciousness but not, it seemed, without a 
poorly concealed expression of surprise 
at my ignorance. Not until I read his 
notation did I realize that what I be- 
held across the valley was the famous 
Church of the Nativity. 

Again, it was a young lady’s excellent 
English in New Delhi which so dis- 
armed my defenses against error that I 
accepted all she said quite literally. After 
all, she was a graduate of Delhi Uni- 
versity with a master’s degree in eco- 
nomics. When asked if it would be possi- 
ble to visit some public schools, she sug- 
gested that the Morton schools recently 
established by the government might be 
of interest. These Morton schools used 
all the Morton methods, such as group 
activities, the house plan, and the like. 

Now, while several educators named 
Morton were known to me, none to 
my recollection had achieved inter- 
national fame as a methodologist. In my 
notebook I therefore made a special 
memorandum concerning Morton and 
the Morton methods. Curious to know 
which Morton had achieved this distinc- 
tion, but hesitant about exposing my 
ignorance, I broached the matter in- 
directly by suggesting, “This Morton, 
you mention, was an Englishman, 
wasn’t he?” 
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“Oh no!” she replied. “I said 
‘Mortorn’ schools like the ‘Mortorn’ 
schools you have in America.” I realized 
then that I would have to go over my 
notes and change all the Morton schools 
to modern schools. 

A similar miscarriage of information 
occurred in Nara, Japan, not because 
my informant, a former university pro- 
fessor, spoke English poorly, but be- 
cause he spoke it so well I was not on 
guard against minor errors of pronunci- 
ation. On approaching the temple of 
Kasuga he assured me that here was 
the largest Uden shrine in the world. 
Now, while Buddists and Shintoists 
were familiar to me, the Udens were 
an unknown lot. In my notes, therefore, 
I did by best to transcribe the Japanese 
term into Romaji. This gave wd-e-n. 
To guard against error, however, I asked 
my informant to check the spelling. On 
seeing the name he exclaimed, “No, no, 
no! Ooden as in ood! The temple is 
made of ood.” I concluded from this 
that I was not so illiterate concerning 
things Japanese as I had begun to fear. 

I have about concluded that the great- 
est likelihood of misunderstanding 
occurs not when a foreigner speaks a 
second language badly, but when he 
speaks it disarmingly well. If his com- 
mand of the language is poor, the hearer 
is unconsciously on guard because he has 
to listen critically if he is to understand 
anything at all. 


IV 
To the third category belong those 
impressions which fortify general 
knowledge of the world with deep per- 
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sonal convictions. It has often been said 
that progress in the means of trans- 
portation and communication has re- 
duced the world to the size of Greece 
in the days of Pericles. What this means 
becomes evident on flying across oceans 
and entire continents in a few hours. 
The plane left Tokyo for the Hawaiian 
Islands shortly after eleven o’clock on a 
Sunday night. In Honolulu when it 
arrived it was still Sunday, but the sun 
had not yet set. By all the evidence of 
the calendar and clock the plane arrived 
nearly seven hours before it left! How 
much sooner it could have arrived had 
the airliner been one of the newer jet 
planes that exceed the speed of sound, is 
interesting to contemplate. 

Although these facts are generally 
emphasized only in relation to national 
security, they have far-reaching impli- 
cations for economic, political, and social 
life the world over. International con- 


ferences on almost every subject, draw- 
) J 


ing representatives from nearly all 
nations, are increasing in number and 
frequency. During just one day’s travel 
the plane carried delegates to the inter- 
national engineering conference in 
Portugal, to the international conven- 
tion of world travel agents in Switzer- 
land, to the aeronautics facilitation con- 
ference in Australia, and to the inter- 
national industrial exhibition in New 
Delhi, India. 

It is possible that these conferences 
may, at times, be of as great value in 
enabling people from the same country 
to become acquainted as they are in 
helping them meet representatives of 
other cultures. An incident in Agra lends 
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strength to this conviction. Among the 
guests stopping at the Hotel Laurie 
while visiting the Taj Mahal were a 
charming couple who, recognizing a 
fellow countryman, invited me to join 
them at table. It was in this way that 
after seven years I first met a fellow 
professor from the University of IIli- 
nois whose office, though but a stone’s 
throw from my own, might until then 
just as well have been on a mountain 
peak of Tibet. 

What this reduction in the effective 
size of the world means for the many 
small nations is a matter for concern. 
The fact is that over half the so-called 
“independent” countries of the world 
have less inhabitants than New York 
State. Indeed, many countries like 
Jordan, Lebanon, Costa Rica, and 
Panama have less inhabitants than the 
city of Los Angeles. If they are to enjoy 
the benefits of modern technology which 
depend upon ample resources of man- 
power, raw materials, scientific and tech- 
nical information, and sources of energy 
from coal, water power, or atomic piles, 
they will increasingly have to join re- 
gional economic pools, or resign them- 
selves to a primitive agricultural 
existence. With all due respect to the 
smaller nations of the world and for the 
great achievements of some of their 
citizens, one is nevertheless reminded of 
the truth in Robert Frost’s poem, 
“Nations strong enough to do good are 
but few... .” 

Although it is often difficult for a 
small nation to curb its nationalist senti- 
ments sufficiently to co-operate with 
others for purposes of economic growth 
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and development, international confer- 
ences are gradually breaking down 
barriers once thought insuperable. A 
medieval standard of living is becoming 
too high a price to pay for an inde- 
pendence that often means little more 
than the right to wave a flag of one’s 
own. 

That a formal confederation of states 
under a supreme world government is 
a long way off, few will deny. How- 
ever, many of the blessings which such a 
union might conceivably provide are 
being achieved through international 
conferences and voluntary associations 
of states. To date these benefits are most 
readily apparent in the economic sphere. 
Automobiles of recent American or Eng- 
lish design can be found on the highways 
of even the most undeveloped countries 
of the Middle East. In Jordan, for ex- 
ample, the Shell and Mobilgas service 
stations are as modern and as well 
equipped as any in the United States. 
On the table of the City Hotel in 
Jerusalem was a bottle of Heinz catsup, 
one of the “57 Varieties” which the 
Heinz Company, Limited, of London 
ships abroad. In Jerico, near the Dead 
Sea, a group of Arabs slaked their thirst 
with Coca Cola and Pepsicola. In Agra, 
India, the waiter supplied a tin of instant 
coffee. It was a product of Nescafé 
Limited of England, On the trip from 
Beirut to Baalbek the most tuneful 
music available on the car radio con- 
sisted of singing commercials about Surf 
and Hoover vacuum cleaners. They 
were broadcast in Arabic from Cairo and 
Cyprus. 

In fact, it is not until one goes abroad 
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that one realizes to what extent the 
world has already become international- 
ized. As Time magazine once put it, to 
most U. S. citizens, Pepsodent tooth- 
paste and Lifebuoy soap are as Ameri- 
can as the hot dog.” But Pepsodent and 
Lifebuoy along with Lux, Rinso, Spry, 
and the radio and television programs 
that them—Lux Radio 
Theater, Aunt Jennie, and Arthur God- 
frey—are topmost among the assets of 
Great Britain’s Unilever House. “The 
unrelenting war against body odor is a 
British war.” 

Again, most Americans are not aware 
that they may be dependent for their 
gas and electricity upon a local sub- 
sidiary of a foreign world enterprise, 
such as Belgium’s Sofina (short for 
Société Financiere de Transports et 
@’Enterprises Industrielles). This Bel- 
gian concern controls some 50 subsidi- 
aries in the United States and other 
lands, among them the Compaiiia 
Argentina de Electricidad, which oper- 


advertize 


ates light and power in the Buenos Aires 
area of South America; the Mexican 
Light and Power, Ltd.; Belgium’s 
Société d’Electricité de Rosario; Portu- 
gal’s Compagnies Réunies Gaz et Elec- 
tricité, and in the United States, the 
Public Service Company of Indiana, In- 
corporated, and the Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service. 

Nevertheless, despite these evidences 
of international co-operation, the bene- 
fits of modern science, invention, and 
democratic theory are as yet a minority 
possession. In the Middle East and 
large parts of the Orient, it is literally 
true that each mile from town takes one 
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a hundred years further back to an- 
tiquity. Leave the highway from Beirut, 
Damascus, or Jerusalem, with its mod- 
ern cars and up-to-date service stations, 
and you find yourself among Bedouins 
with their camels and tents hand-woven 
from black goats’ hair, among shepherds 
living as in the time of Christ, or among 
villagers returning from market dressed 
exactly as in illustrated stories from the 
Old Testament. 


V 

In fact, the human being who comes 
closest to the average or typical inhabi- 
tant of the world today belongs to that 
sizable majority in both hemispheres 
whom modern civilization has either 
by-passed or reached only to a limited 
extent. In this sense the average or typi- 
cal human being is one who can barely 
read or write, who lives in a home cost- 
ing less than a hundred dollars includ- 
ing all its furnishings, who dies before 
age 40, and is not a member of any 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish faith. 

In many parts of the world this 
average human has grown tired of being 
so typical. On every continent he is on 
the march and choosing sides. He will 
follow the leadership of anyone who 
will help him live in the modern world. 
His decision will shape that future in 
which all of us are going to spend all 
the rest of our lives. 

In the light of this mass movement, 
in many respects more extensive than 
any witnessed during the Renaissance 
and Reformation, our Point Four Pro- 
gram has been a wise investment. The 
fact that the Soviet Union is now trying 
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to imitate it, would seem to bear wit- 
ness to its effectiveness. Surely its imple- 
mentation is one reason that most 
countries of the world are today allied 
with us, and that English instead of 
Russian is currently the world’s most 
widely studied foreign language. 

For a minority to lead a majority 
from the twelfth the 
twentieth, however, requires common 


century into 
understandings among the peoples of 
the West, and a commonality of pur- 
pose sufficient to sustain unity and co- 
operation over many years, To these 
ends the study of a second language, 
literature and culture at all levels of 
American education can make an effec- 
tive contribution. 

What we call Western Civilization 
is, after all, just a chain of islands, none 
of them so blessed with everything as 
to get along comfortably without the 
rest. Never have I been more conscious 
of this than on flying at night over this 
and other lands. Now one sees the blaze 
of city lights, and a few minutes later 
the vast stretches of blackness where the 
faintest flicker of life is a welcome re- 
lief. Then another island of light sur- 
rounded by a sea of darkness. All these 
islands are dependent upon each other 
for something to keep them alive. 

When we look out of our window 
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after sunset, let us remember with 
Priestly that just beyond the city lights 
are “night, black as the grave, and the 
East Wind and Siberia, and the Okhotsk 
Sea, and the endless waves of the North 
Pacific; that in East Asia alone are a 
thousand million strangers and idols 
with three eyes and eight arms; that 
half a mile from the banks of the Ama- 
zon is the jungle nobody knows, where 
almost any small lighted place, loud 
with friendly talk, is almost a mira- 
cle. . . .” In such an island world the 
danger of falling apart from within or 
being pulled apart from without is al- 
ways present. Surely this is not an age 
in which Americans can afford to forget 
what time it is on the sundial of history. 

If the experience of flying around the 
world led to any one impression suff- 
ciently strong to supercede all others, 
it is that what most Americans have 
heretofore considered average is no 
longer good enough. In order to have 
men to match the future, we must in- 
crease the range and power of our 
knowledge, skills, and personal charac- 
ter just as we have increased the range 
and power of our cars, airplanes, and 
guns. Anything less would be short- 
sighted of a generation that saw the day 
“when the power of the sun fell into the 
hands of man.” 


Nothing is so firmly believed as what we least know.—MontTAIcNE 
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Life’s Seasons 


LuciLe NaybLor 


I should not like at all to live 
Where seasons never change; 

The soft gray glow of winter 

I would miss, and feel it strange 
If all days warm and sunny were— 
No spring to flaunt its green! 

No gayly-colored leaves to fall, 


No autumn’s farewell scene! 


And so, in life, how drab ’twould be 
If time no changes wrought at all— 
Each season of my life has been 


The very best I could recall. 
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Education in Modern Germany: 
An Appraisal 


James L. HENpERson 


I 
gpa are two reasons for reflecting 


on the way in which Germany is 
bringing up her young. One consists in 
a desire to understand how a society 
other than our own, yet not unrelated to 
it by traditional ties of peace and war, 
has come to deal with this aspects of its 
existence; a second consists in a hope 
that by so doing we may acquire a clearer 
insight into our own educational style of 
life and so perhaps improve it. 

Because educational institutions are 
far more resultants than determinants of 
social conditions, it is necessary to view 
them always in their historical setting, 
while remembering that those very social 
conditions are in their most elemental 
form themselves shaped by an educa- 
tional factor, namely the deep and 
largely unconscious power exercised on 
every young child by hearth and home. 
Features of the German scene, which dis- 
tinguish it from other European coun- 
tries and from Great Britain and which 
therefore call for specific mention, are of 
a geographical, historical and psychologi- 
cal character. 

First, there is the fact of the long, 
open frontier of the German lands to the 
Fast with all that this has meant and 
means in the way of both military and 
cultural invasion from without and the 
distinct division of largely agricultural 
East Germany, not forgetting however 


the Silesian coalfields, from the indus- 
trial West. Secondly there is the fact of 
Germany’s retarded and absolutist na- 
tionalism, itself both a cause and a conse- 
quence of economic and religious partic- 
ularisms, Thirdly there is that curious 
split in the German character, itself half 
cause and half result of traditional cul- 
ture patterns, which has so often been 
noticed both by German and non-Ger- 
man observers. Because this split between 
on the one hand independent individual- 
ism, tenderness, refinement and on the 
other submissive’ collectivism, brutality 
and coarseness has had and continues 
to have such important consequences for 
the nature of German education, it is 
permissible to press the point by two 
further remarks. The first concerns the 
paradox of the German father-figure, 
who in returning home from the day’s 
labor can cause the very walls of the 
“Stube” (sitting room) “sich zusammen 
zufassen” (to pull themselves together) 
in the face of his outward authoritarian- 
ism that so often is in truth a compensa- 
tion for that lack of inner authority 
which can result only from an integra- 
tion of cultural ideal and educational 
method. The second remark is from the 


pen of Thomas Mann and is worth quot- 
ing for the sake of its typical mixture of 
pride and humility as well as for the 
light it throws on the essence of the 
whole problem of Germany and the Ger- 
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mans, namely their “missing middle.” 


“What is and what ought to be—there is 
a bigger gulf between them with us than 
with others, simply because the ‘ought to 
be,’ the standard, is so high.””* 

Nearer the foreground of the German 
stage there should be noted against this 
general backcloth the factors of rapid in- 
dustrialisation and urbanisation since 
1870, combined with a large increase in 
population.? Between then and now there 
have been four violent changes in po- 
litical regime, the Kaiserreich until 1918, 
the Weimar Republic until 1933, the Na- 
tional Socialists until 1945, and since 
then a period of occupation by foreign 
troops giving way to two separate Ger- 
manys, the German Federal Republic in 
the West and the German Democratic 
Republic in the East—symbols of the 
division between two ways of life, the 
latter sponsored by the Communist ide- 
ology of the U.S.S.R., the former by the 
anti-Communist democracies of the 
West. 

What is the flesh and blood meaning 
of these historical events in terms of the 
lives of human beings? German men 
and women over middle age can well 
remember the early days of the Weimar 
Republic, some of them the First World 
War and all that that implied in terms 
of defeat and subsequent monetary in- 
flation. The years of their early maturity 
were spent under Hitler; in their ad- 
vancing old age they are situated on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain and many are 
refugees from their place of birth. Those 
below middle age, say 36 and younger, 
will probably remember the Weimar Re- 
public, must have vivid memories of Na- 
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tional Socialism and even more vivid 
impressions of the Second World War, 
resulting in the national defeat, occupa- 
tion, division and strange recovery. What 
of the children? Those between the age 
of twelve and eighteen were born be- 
tween 1938 and 1944—infants of the 
catastrophe; those from six to twelve 
were born between 1944 and 1950—war 
and post-war babies; most of both cate- 
gories have attended schools, exposed 
successively or concurrently to Nazi, 
British, American, French, Russian and 
Communist influences: the under-sixes 
are about to begin their school life sepa- 
rated from one another by a thick ideo- 
logical barrier. A bare recital of these 
factors should be enough to establish the 
notion that children, parents and teach- 
ers of whatever age, now engaged in edu- 
cation in Germany, have been and are 
exposed to a complex of material and 
spiritual influences which must be con- 
sidered likely to have given them dis- 
tinctly different patterns of behaviour 
and belief from those prevailing else- 
where in the world. 


II 
Two Nations 


Although the two German educational 
systems which are functioning in the 
German Federal Republic and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic respectively 
use similar terminology, they proceed 
from quite different ideological premises 
and must therefore be appraised sepa- 
rately. In Western Germany, including 
the Western Sector of Berlin, out of a 
total population of nearly 52,000,000 
there are roughly 7,600,000 school chil- 
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dren: in Eastern Germany including the 
Eastern Sector of Berlin out of a total 
population of nearly 18 million there 
are some 2,500,000. The Basic Law of 
the German Federal Republic contains 
one section (Article 7) on general prin- 
ciples of education; school legislation 
and administration are in the hande of 
the separate Linder (States), but a “Per- 
manent Conference of Ministers of Edu- 
cation,” though possessing no legal pow- 
ers of enforcement, helps to promote 
some homogeneity of educational prac- 
tice. In direct contrast with this, educa- 
tion in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic has been centralised in administration, 
organisation, educational policies, teach- 
ing methods and curricula. It is based on 
the law of the Democratisation of the 
German School (1946) and the Consti- 
tution of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. Without attempting here a system- 
atic portrayal of the two systems it may 
be of interest to point out certain charac- 
teristics of both before selecting specific 
themes of contemporary significance for 
more detailed consideration. In the Ger- 
man Federal Republic free tuition is 
being rapidly extended from primary 
and Intermediate schools to all kinds of 
secondary schools, free learning aids, 
however, being a recent development 
and by no means general as yet. Consid- 
erable educational grants-in-aid are now 
forthcoming from the Land Ministries, 
especially to refugee families, Experi- 
ments as to the best method of selection 
for secondary education continue to be 
made, and with the introduction of some 
central schools for ‘Volksschulober- 
stufen” there has been some marked im- 
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provement in rural education. The rich 
legacy of educational research _be- 
queathed by men like Herbart, Natorp, 
Nohl and Spranger is being preserved 
and extended by systematic work, the 
nature of which has been strongly influ- 
enced by American methods, and in 
Frankfurt-am-Main there has been estab- 
lished an Institute for International Ed- 
ucational Research. 

In the German Democratic Republic 
Russian is a compulsory language from 
ten years of age; religious education is 
not provided in schools, all of which are 
secular. Free tuition is only effective in 
the primary school (i.e. from six to four- 
teen), and the vocational schools, else- 
where charges being made according to 
the size of the family income. Parents 
Councils of the Schools established in 
1951 and School Committees of the SED 
exercise a strong influence on school 
affairs. Marxist-Leninist indoctrination is 
regarded as a fundamental requisite for 
all teacher-training, and the institution 
of higher education has to be conducted 
on the strict philosophical basis of Dia- 
lectical Materialism. In contrast with 
the West there are no private schools at 


all. 
Ill 


A CHALLENGE FROM THE East 

It is hardly necessary to give reasons 
for the special treatment of the educa- 
tional situation to-day in the German 
Democratic Republic because the chal- 
lenge that it constitutes is immediate and 
increasing. There a generation of young 
people is growing up under the control 
of teachers and administrators with a 
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sense of the direction of their actions 
which, however false or misguided, 
stands in marked contrast with the vague- 
ness of the West. When and if Germany 
is re-united the problem of relationships 
between boys and girls brought up under 
two different regimes will be acute, and 
it deserves our sympathetic study now. 
In March 1955 the “Kampfgruppe 
gegen Unmenschlichkeit,” the West 
German campaigning association against 
inhumanity, met in Berlin to consider 
the situation of youth in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany. On page sixty-six of the 
report of that conference* there is a 
paragraph referring to the “Zweifelsoh- 
nen,” that is “sons of doubt” who find it 
so desperately hard to know where their 
allegiance belongs, to East or to West. 
The report estimates that not many more 
than 10% of young people in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic are really be- 
hind the regime, yet it voices disquiet 
about the lack of a constructive alterna- 
tive that the German Federal Republic 
has to offer the young refugees going to 
it: “a frighteningly large percentage of 
those young people who flee to the West 
have been returning to the Soviet Zone 
of occupation from the German Federal 
Republic in the course of their first year’s 
stay. A year ago the percentage of those 
returning was only about 10% ; to-day it 
seems to exceed 20%. If therefore we 
reckon a refugee movement of youth to 
the West as a proof of the inner weak- 
ness of the Bolshevik regime, then we 
have no other choice but to regard this 
return flow of young people in such 
mounting numbers just as seriously as a 
proof of the weakness of our own society 
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and way of life.” It is worth noting in- 
cidentally how this report makes use of 
rather emotionally toned words: the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic is called a 
Soviet Zone of Occupation; the Govern- 
ment there is given the curiously archaic 
epithet of Bolshevik. On page ninety- 
nine of this same report some figures are 
given of the membership of the FJR 
(Free German Youth) in the German 
Democratic Republic, the accuracy of 
which cannot of course be checked but 
which are nevertheless of more than 
passing interest: in March 1946 the 
membership was 21,000; it reached its 
maximum in May, 1952 with 1,400,000; 
from December, 1953 onwards it was 
estimated stabilised at about 800,000. 
The figures for the Young Pioneers (age 
group six to fourteen) point in the op- 
posite direction: in May, 1947 the mem- 
bership was 180,000; in June 1954, 
1,500,000. The same report includes 
some suggestions for helping to win the 
soul of East German youth, which are 
worth mentioning as providing a taste 
of the grim reality of the struggle: in- 
crease and improvement of proganda to 
East German youth by means of pamph- 
lets and leaflets from the West dropped 
by air; production of special books for 
those between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-two, giving a picture of western 
way of life; private invitations to young 
people from the German Democratic 
Republic to visit other young people in 
the German Federal Republic and the 
re-education of those who are actually 
refugees from the East. 

Light on educational conditions in the 
German Democratic Republic is also 
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shed by the report of the British Dele 
gation of the Joint Committee of the 
Four Secondary Associations, who visited 
there at the invitation of the East Ger- 
man Teachers Organisation in 1955.° 
The impression gained from contact with 
one member of the Delegation is not a 
happy one: it is of a totalitarian educa- 
tional system operating with increasing 
efficiency inside a totalitarian regime. In 
addition to the usual Communist propa- 
gandistic textbooks in use in schools, it 
is the custom apparently for thousands 
of school children to be taken to the 
former concentration camp of Buchen- 
wald as part of their political education, 
there to view a “Memorial to the Resist- 
ance Movement” which, dedicated to the 
nations who fought against Fascism, 
names most of the countries from France 
to the U.S.S.R., but excludes Great Brit- 
ain and the U.S.A. 

Before passing on from this sombre 
part of our subject it is well to pause, 
first to register the solemn fact that a 
definite process of totalitarian indoctrina- 
tion is going on among 18 million 
people, 2,500,000 million of them chil- 
dren in the centre of Europe and, sec- 
ond, to pose three questions: how do 
Germans from the East and the West 
react to this process, how do we ourselves 
react to it, and how far is it a result or 
reterminant of the ideological challenge 
of Communism? 


IV 
TECHNICAL EpUCATION 


At a time when the subject of how to 
produce more and better technologists 
and technicians is very much to the fore, 
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it is especially appropriate to consider 
how the German educational systems 
handle this problem, making, of course, 
due allowances for the ideological differ- 
ences of East and West. Technical edu- 
cation is part of the over-all vocational 
education, which has been such an out- 
standing feature of the German scene 
since the beginning of the century. After 
the age of fourteen or fifteen every 
young German boy and girl is obliged 
to do three or three and a half more 
years part-time education on the employ- 
er’s time, and at Berufsschulen, which 
are generally financed by the states but 
sometimes by private initiative. Since 
1918 this has amounted to six or eight 
hours a week and is closely integrated 
with an apprenticeship scheme: it is esti- 
mated that over 80% of the German 
citizens have passed through such 
schools, where almost all the emphasis is 
on theory, practical training being left 
to the employers. Then there are Berufs- 
fachschulen which are full-time voca- 
tional schools (attendance voluntary and 
fees payable), lasting one, two or three 
years, attendance exempting from attend- 
ance at Berufsschulen and so reducing 
the length of apprenticeship. Third, 
there are the Fachschulen, schools for 
those who have completed their basic 
vocational education, and wish to acquire 
higher skill, the duration of courses 
being generally one year, fees payable, 
and attendance voluntary. Allied to these 
are the “Hohere Fachschulen” for en- 
gineering, architecture and textile engi- 
neering; these prepare their students 
(over twenty and upwards) for inter- 
mediate positions in industry, particu- 
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larly on the production side or in the 
technical branches of the Civil Service. 
Finally there are the “Technische Hoch- 
eschulen” or technical high schools, 
which have full university status and 
offer courses with a minimum duration 
of four years, the average being just 
over five years. Eight such institutions 
and one mining academy exist in the 
German Federal Republic.* There is 
little connection between these three 
forms of education, and there is a lack 
of opportunity to gain technical educa- 
tion above the craftsmen’s level by means 
of part-time education. This has led to 
differences in the social structure of in- 
dustry in Germany as compared with 
Great Britain. These were hinted at in 
an article that appeared two years ago in 
the “Times” Educational Supplement,’ 
in which the writer emphasised how 
much importance is attached by the 
“Berufsschule” to giving its pupils a real 
sense of vocation, the very word “Beruf” 
or “calling” being deeper in implication 
than the word “job.” This is, of course, 
a direct legacy of Kerschensteiner, whose 
whole message was to the effect that 
young people must be taught to regard 
their work as real social service—an ideal 
which did not crumble even during the 
catastrophic post-war years and which 
must be credited at least in part with 
some of the success of Germany’s recent 
economic recovery. On the subject of 
difference in social structure the report 
adds, “As two-thirds of the German boys 
serve an apprenticeship it is the skilled 
man who sets the tone in a German fac- 
tory. A man’s skill determines his posi- 
tion in the group, and the social differ- 
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ence between a skilled and an unskilled 
man is usually greater than that between 
a skilled man and a supervisor.” Un- 
doubtedly there does seem to exist a 
feeling of “Schicksalsgemeinschaft” 
(common destiny) in many German 
firms, which is at the back of the struggle 
of the German Trade Unions to obtain 
the right of “Mitbestimmung” (co-de- 
termination) and which must derive in 
part from the strength and quality of the 
German tradition in Technical Educa- 
tion. It is only fair to add, as the above 
quoted article reminds us, that the sys- 
tem tends to produce a surplus of skilled 
men who can find skilled work only in 
time of rapid expansion. Nevertheless, 
it may well be that, if the coming gen- 
eration of technologists and technicians 
here and elsewhere are to know what 
they are working for and to love what 
they know, some useful lessons could 
be learned from a study of the German 
system. 


V 
“K ULTURPOLITIK” AND THE SCHOOL 


In the early days of the Weimar Re- 
public there was much talk of “Kultur- 
politik” by which was meant the con- 
scious application of culture and spiritual 
forces to the service of the people and 
the state in the interests of their internal 
solidarity and their external relations 
with other countries. Educators of good- 
will, especially C. H. Becker, the Prus- 
sian Minister of Education, were actively 
concerned in creating a living and har- 
monious relationship between cultural 
and political affairs. In so striving they 
were correct, because for various his- 
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torical reasons the two had never prop- 
erly blended in the sense of their trusting 
one another, with the result that schol- 
ars and teachers tended to dispise and 
ignore politics and politicians dictated to 
teachers. The tragedy of Weimar lay in 
the failure of these men of good-will to 
achieve their object, so that it is particu- 
larly interesting to find appearing early 
this year a small book entitled “Kultur- 
politik und Schule,” by Hellmut Becker, 
himself a relative of the Weimar of- 
ficial.® 

As the title suggests it is an examina 
tion of how more than twenty years 
after the failure of the Weimar Repub- 
lic, Kulturpolitik can be made to succeed, 
at least in the German Federal Republic. 
The first of the three chapters, entitled 
“Who Cultural Freedom,” 
poses the problem of man’s capacity for, 
need of and fear or freedom and how 
this can be dealt with educationally sc 
that the economic support which educa- 
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tion requires from government can be 
given it without political strings. In this 
connection Becker makes the point that 
to-day the churches, both Catholic and 
Protestant are beginning to play the role 
of protectors of cultural freedom as over 
against the enroachments of the state, 
particularly in the higher education of 
girls. 

“Tt is characteristic of this common 
front against totalitarianism and its heirs 
that to-day in the Federal German Re- 
public there is a Working Committee of 
the Associations of Independent Schools 
on which Jesuits and Benedictines sit 
together with representatives of the Ru- 
dolf Steiner Schools, evangelicals and 
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educational reformers of the most varied 
kind.” (pp. 13-14) 

Perhaps the best example of the suc- 
cessful solution of this problem is to be 
found in the work of the “Studienstif- 
tung” or Student Grants Committee, 
which on a national basis helps to finance 
the university studies of deserving young 
men and women on a completely im- 
partial basis. 

In the second chapter of this extraor- 
dinarily stimulating book Becker con- 
siders the dangers and possibilities of the 
“bureaucratic school.” “The fundamental 
question,” he says (p. 33) “is whether 
the free man is still being produced and 
educated amongst us.” “The young per- 
son is educated by his home, by the rest 
of his environment, by the Church and 
by the school. What does the secondary 
school do by way of equipping its pupils 
to grow up with a capacity for freedom 
during the period between the ages of 
eleven and twenty when they are doing 
a daily five hours of study and two or 
three hours preparation at home? This 
is a particularly vital question, for it is 
from these secondary schools, on a highly 
selective basis, that the governing élite 
of the country is drawn,” the implication 
being that a bureaucratic school is not a 
good training for a liberal democratic 
society. We recognise a familiar note of 
anxiety in Becker’s complaint that the 
process of social selection begins far too 
early. In spite of earnest warning from 
academic boards about the overloading 
of the curriculum and its resulting per- 
version by “Vielwisserei,” educational ad- 
ministrators seem to have taken little 
corrective action. This has, of course, for 
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long been a standing complaint in Ger- 
man education which Becker illustrates 
amazingly and strikingly in the quota- 
tions he gives from a book written by 
Scheibert in 1838 in which the author 
complains of young people being over- 
whelmed by pumped-in knowledge with 
the paradoxical result that the most 
efhcient schools often have the most in- 
efficient school children. 

“The school of to-day,” writes Becker 
(p. 46) “is the copy of the authoritarian 
bureaucratic state, which has created it, 
and that authoritarianism—one is tempt- 
ed to say that devilishness—does not con- 
sist in brutal regulations or measures of 
which so much has been said, but rather 
in that finely devised mechanism of com- 
pulsive learning without enthusiasm 
from which there is no escape.” Becker 
expresses his alarm that in the atmos- 
phere of reaction in mid-1950 in Ger- 
many, school reform, which after 1918 
had a positive ring about it, now tends 
more and more to have a negative effect. 
In addition to the problem of the over- 
loaded curriculum there is the problem 
of too many different types of schools, 
although this has been partly solved as 
a result of decisions taken by the Prime 
Ministers of the Lander in February 
1955 on the subject of the unification of 
the school system.° Becker attributes the 
declining social status of the German 
teacher to the fact that he is a civil serv- 
ant, which previously, of course, had 
carried considerable social prestige, but 
which has now itself declined severely. 
Other aspects of the bureaucratised 
school which Becker discusses in his third 
chapter are those of the Inspectorate 
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(should every Inspector be made to teach 
after every five years? ), the Confessional 
School, the challenge at all levels of 
education of the dawning of the age of 
automation (five-hour working day or 
four-day working week are likely within 
ten or fifteen years—that adults of that 
time are the school children of this) and 
last, but not least, the eventual re-unifi 
cation of East and West Germany. 

“In the Federal Republic we have a 
quite detailed idea of how the currency 
and economy will work after re-unifica 
tion. About the working out of educa 
tional policy there are a few personal 
notions and apart from these nothing at 
all.” This taste of Becker’s little book 
will perhaps have served to indicate how 
educational problems in the German 
Federal Republic are not German only 
at the same time showing the predomi- 
nance of mainly German influences and 
their challenge in the divided nation of 


1956. 
VI 
CoNCLUSION 


There are at least four aspects of the 
educational scene in Germany missing 
from this appraisal, which must clearly 
come into any overall estimate of con 
temporary trends. First, there are the 
universities in connection with which 
should be noted in the German Federal 
Republic’ the impressive stand by Got 
tingen University against the perversion 
of academic freedom by political chi- 
canery in the case of erstwhile Kultus 
minister Scheuter, and in the German 
Democratic Republic the progressive 
doctrinal enslavement of all the insti 
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tutes of higher learning.’* Second, there 
is the adult education movement, once 
again trying to establish itself in an en- 
vironment traditionally unresponsive to 
it."* Third, there is the training of teach- 
ers for both primary and secondary 
schools in the field of which there is 
being fought perhaps the decisive, 
though least conspicuous struggle for 
youth’s allegiance between what has been 
called the Hindenburg German and the 
upholders of educational reform.’* 
Fourth, there are the Primary schools 
themselves, whose children are probably 
most easily and lastingly influenced and 
whose traditional behaviour patterns, es- 
pecially in rural districts, are most firmly 
rooted." 

How then, are the Germans, some of 
whose educational institutions and poli- 
cies have here been described, bringing 
up their young? Any answer to this ques- 
tion must be full of generalisation and 
so of dangers, but at least a generalisa- 
tion is open to correction, whereas failure 
to answer is merely evidence of coward- 
ice, incapacity of a false modesty derived 
from unconscious prejudice. It is useful 
to think of three different kinds of edu- 
cation.”® First there is education by ex- 
ample, the strongest influence of all, be- 
cause every young child is identified for 
a long time with the collective (social) 
and individual (parental) origins, which 
unconsciously and powerfully condition 
the pattern of his development. Here 
the distinguishing mark of the German 
domestic scene in most cases must still 
be reckoned as an excessively non-permis- 
sive atmosphere, an authoritarianism 
concealing an inward insecurity of the 
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parents. This finds expression in pro- 
jected collective form in the ideological 
authoritarianism of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic now going through a 
second phase of dictorship. In the Ger- 
man Federal Republic it has taken the 
form of some revival of membership 
and activity in the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches but perhaps it is 
most evident in the triumph of what the 
Germans themselves call the Restoration 
—a kind of re-assertion of paternalist 
values particularly in the economic 
sphere. Although in the West as well as 
in the East, there has clearly been a con- 
siderable social upheaval and re-distribu- 
tion of wealth, parents of both sexes, 
however nouvéaux arrives, seem to con- 
form to traditional patterns of behaviour, 
for ill as already hinted, for good in the 
importance stil] attached by West Ger- 
mans to the virtues of Pflicht (duty), 
Treue (honour) and Anstandigkeit 
(decency) in the upbringing of chil- 
dren. Yet in Germany today it is perhaps 
more difficult than elsewhere to sustain 
the role of “decent chap” without a met- 
aphysical basis for the morality of “de- 
cent chapism.” What is an inadequacy 
anywhere may have easily become an ex- 
cuse for regressive totalitarianism. “Vat- 
erlandsliebe” and a sense of national 
identity must appear in puzzling and 
ambiguous forms to the young boys and 
girls who listen to or ignore their parents 
talk of “Germany before the War.” 
The second category of collective edu- 
cation covers all the different kinds of 
educational institutions such as schools 
and colleges and their policies and pro- 
grammes, which a society has consciously 
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created for the upbringing of its young. 
This form of education can accomplish 
no more and no less than what is set out 
in its declared purposes, the measure of 
achievement being determined by the 
efficiency of the pedagogues working 
within its framework and by the calibre 
of the pupils. Here there is a clear-cut 
division between East and West, the 
educational system of the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic is imbued with one 
synthesising philosophy, that of Marxist- 
Leninist Dialectical Materialism. The 
children and young people within it en- 
joy a prospect, spacious perhaps, of a 
new deal for the under-dog and the 
under-thirties, but the prospect is hor- 
ribly distorted through the perversion of 
studies by political propaganda, the loss 
by flight to the West of many of the best 
elements of scholarship and the cultural 
isolation of those who remain.”* In the 
German Federal Republic there has 
been, particularly in the last five years, 
a quite remarkable improvement in 
school building and equipment, in the re- 
duction in the size of classes and in the 
application of new methods of educa- 
tional psychology, much of it derived 
from contact with American and British 
educators. Yet in spite of some new ideas 
adopted by schools and colleges, partic- 
ularly in Hamburg and parts of Lower 
Saxony and Hesse, traditionalist method 
and content in the curriculum are still 
the order of the day—the “Sitzschule” 
still holds sway over the “Lernschule.” 
Moreover in contrast with its contempo- 
raries in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic the West German adolescent seems 
to lack a sense of direction other than 
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that dictated by the profit motive. Per- 
haps the most striking contrast is offered 
by the differences in organisation and 
tone of the respective youth movements 
of East and West: these boys and girls 
know that there are only two possible 
alternatives ahead of them, to fight one 
another sooner or later in fractricidal 
civil war or to understand each other and 
somehow to come together. Their lead- 
ers who sponsor the Western “Bundes- 
jugendring” (Reich Youth Association) 
and the Eastern F.D.J. (Free German 
Youth) are fully aware of this, and in 
March 1955 an exchange of views be- 
tween representatives of the two organ- 
isations took place—without any visible 
results, Here then is a tragic impasse, 
made daily more deadly by the re-intro- 
duction of military training on both 
sides. Finally there is in Western Ger- 
many the problem of how to avoid a 
bureaucratic school system from _ re- 
strengthening and more and more pro- 
ducing a bureaucratic government—the 
vital question of how to grow the kind 
of citizen able in his adult life to recon- 
cile the need for social planning with the 
rights of individual uniqueness. 

Our third category is that of indi- 
vidual] education, and this has a two-fold 
significance. In the first place it means 
the kind of education demanded and 
sought for by that creative minority of 
any society which finds itself unable to 
accept the current forms of collective 
education because to them the virtue 


seems to have gone out of it and which 
is at the same time unwilling to regress 
through cowardice and impotence to 
some form of paternalist totalitarianism. 
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Such men and women, exemplified by 
teachers at the Odenwaldschule though 
found scattered all over the country, the 
older among them inspired by Weimar 
memories—the younger by whiffs of re- 
form inhaled from exchange visits and 
the rediscovery of their native gods— 
these are looking forward. They recog- 
nize the need for a new metaphysic, 
not specifically Christian, on which to 
base their educational ethics; they rec- 
ognize the need for a new kind of cos- 
mopolitanism, which will make possi- 
ble the re-unification of their own coun- 
try within a wider international setting 
and on the basis of a keener sense of 
social justice among the coming genera- 
tion. In them is the realization that if 
“Kulturpolitik” is to succeed instead of 
failing as it did before, then children 
must so be taught as to grow up with a 
“courage civile” capable of transforming 
their country into a united democracy 
able and willing to co-operate with the 
rest of the world. In the second place 
individual education means the process 
of coming to terms with himself that 
every individual has to achieve more or 
less consciously when seeking a meaning 
in life on the way to death. This uni- 
versal phenomenon, made more danger- 
ous in its German setting by what has 
been called “the disinherited mind” of 
the modern European,” is the problem 
of the second haif of life (Jung). It is 
more than fitting that this somewhat crit- 
ical appraisal of the German educational 
scene should end with an appreciation of 
two great German poets’ contributions to 
the solution of this problem. Rilke, by 
his presentation of death as “the other 
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side” of life and the need for each one 
of us if he is to find significance in life 
to be educated to die his own death, has 
helped to rediscover for the modern 
spirit a dimension in which it can ex- 
plore itself. His own deep understanding 
of the nature of childhood enabled him 
to bequeath to us a new vision of in- 
nocence. 

“Don’t let the fact that it was—child- 
hood, that nameless bond Between 
Heaven and us—ever be cancelled by 
fate.” (Last Poems) 

Goethe’s poetic wisdom anticipated the 
analytical psychologist’s discovery of the 
archetype “Self,” the central core of hu- 
man personality, which it is the perma- 
nent function of education, whether Ger- 
man or any other, to nourish. 


“The sons of earth find the greatest joy 
In Personality alone” 
( West-Oestlicher Divan) 
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bridge 1952) 
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people if you can, but do not tell them so. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD 

















Hey Teacha! 


Mary-Lynn Drake DeppEH 


HERE’s nothing like teaching. And 


+ 


there’s nothing like teaching the chil- 


if you have a strong constitution 


dren of Italian parents. These parents 
are good-hearted, smiling people, almost 
fanatically eager to have their children 
complete the schooling that many of 
them did not get to finish. This eager- 
ness is not always shared by the chil- 
dren, however. 

Take Mike, for instance. 

“Why do I gotta learn this stuff,” he 
would say to me. “I’m gonna be a 
fisherman when I finish playin’ football 
in high school. Heck, I’ll make more 
money than you do, Ill bet.” 

He was right. He did! 

The children talk too much and too 
loud. Just like at home. But they never 
carry a grudge. Shouts and angry words 
or even blows do not phase them. They 
require a more strategic type of disci- 
pline. 

This reminds me of Mrs. Cavallo. 
She was my secret weapon. She was not 
tall. But after she had gone I always 
felt I had been looking up to her. Nor 
was she fat. But she was solid. Like a 
rock. Her hair was upswept. Her face 
was a study in hard work, grim deter- 
mination and twinkling kindness. 

I could always count on her presence 
at the musical programs which my 
chorus presented periodically. She would 
arrive very early and select a good seat. 
Then she would say to me, 

“Hey Teacha. You gonna singa dat 
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song I like? 


5 


Y’know. Goes like la, la, 
loo, loo, loo.” 

I would assure her we were going to 
sing “that” song. 

“Datsa good song. I lika dat song.” 

One year a member of the chorus was 
a small, thin child marked by the rav- 
ages of war in her native Italy. She 
managed to learn the words to all the 
songs though she didn’t always know 
their meaning. But some of her friends 
patiently explained them to her in 
Italian. There was hardly a dry eye in 
the audience the night little Lucia sang 
with the chorus: 

“TDs issa ma contree, landa my choice. 
Dis issa ma countree, hear ma prowda 
voice.” 

Mrs. Cavallo’s comment was, 

“Hey, Teacha, da lil one. She speaka 
English pretty good now, huh?” 

She was an able and willing chaperone 
on the trips our chorus took. She al- 
ways sat by me on the bus and kept up 
a lively conversation spiced with sage 
wisdom and startling questions. 

“Hey, Teacha. How olda you?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“You gotta boy fren?” 

“Well...uh... yes... sort of.” 

“You be careful. You gotta gooda job. 
Pay pretty good. Some boys lika dat. 
You be careful.” 

If I expressed concern about the noise 
the students were making on the bus she 
would say, 

“You wanta da kids quiet? OK. HEY 
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KIDS. YOU SHUDDUP!” 

And they always did. At least for a 
while. 

She had raised several] older children 
and when a child arrived late in life 
she accepted motherhood again and was 
raising her daughter with all the verve 
of youth. 

She visited me one day after Mary’s 
graduation from the eighth grade. She 
told me about a movie to which she 
had taken Mary. 

“T taka Mary see dis pichur. Itsa good 
she see it. Y’know da one. Ladies and 
girls in afternoon. Men, boys in night. 
Nurse there, y’know, for if somebody 
faint. Itsa show lotsa good, lotsa bad. 
But itsa good she see it. Maka good girl. 
But for me itsa no good. Maka me sick.” 

Whenever I saw her down town on 
the street she would call to me, 

“Hey, Teacha,” and then introduce 
me to her friends. 

“Dissa Mary’s Teacha.” 

Always the same introduction even 
after Mary had been out of my grade 
for eight years. 

But probably the most noteworthy in- 
cident occurred when I scarcely knew 
her. For some infraction of the school 
rules I was keeping about ten students 
after school, Mary among them. Sud- 
denly at my door glass loomed Mrs. 
Cavallo. 

There was no mistaking the anger on 
her grim visage. She swished open the 
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door and sailed into the room. She 
stopped short at Mary’s desk amd shook 
an accusing finger. 

“Wotsa matter witchoo? I wait for 
you to come outa da schoo. . .” 

“But Mama... .” 

“T tella you, come outa da schoo. I 
tella you once, I tella you twice. If I 
tella you three times, by God I hitchoo 
so hard... .” 

This was too much for the other stu- 
dents. Somebody tittered nervously. 

Mrs. Cavallo snapped her stern gaze 
upon them and raised a firm arm. 

“By God, I hitchoo too!” 

She used no profanity but called on 
God for aid and strength. 

I was dumfounded. 

She turned to me and approached. I 
trembled. 

Then she turned back to the students. 

“Da poor lil’ Teacha.” 

She began to pound me firmly on the 
back. 

“She worka so hard. So wotsa you do? 
You be bad. By God, I hada you, I 
hitchoo so hard I breaka you face. All 
a yous!” 

She raised a menacing fist. I was re- 
lieved. I was elated! In fact I felt a 
little smug. 

“C’mon Mary. We go. Itsa OK 
Teacha? You kids minda da Teacha. 
G’by Teacha. I see you atta da program. 
You gonna singa dat song I like? 
Y’know. Goes like la, la, loo, loo, loo.” 


All religions, arts and sciences are branches of the same tree. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 














Conventions Can Be Improved 


Joun P. 


W HETHER it’s called convention, con- 
ference or congress, the usual asso- 
ciation meeting can be a waste of teach- 
ers’ time, energy and money. You dis- 
agree? Well, then, let’s examine the 
facts, 

Ostensibly, the average teachers’ con- 
vention is organized for professional en- 
richment. For this worthy purpose meet- 
ing rooms are hired, a speaker is en- 
gaged, and a schedule of sectional meet- 
ings is plotted. These plans are then 
communicated to the membership via 
hundreds of pieces of mail. 

To facilitate attendance, the conven- 
tion is held on a school day, Friday, for 
example. To insure attendance many 
districts make it plain that a day’s pay 
is the price of truancy. The smaller 
the total membership, the easier this 
mandate is to enforce. In any case, stated 
or implied, attendance is deemed neces- 
sary. 

The big day arrives, Teachers from 
all parts of the state, zone, or district 
drive to the designated city. If the meet- 
ing place is near and well known, there 
is little novelty in the venture. How- 
ever, if going to the convention involves 
many miles of travel, an overnight stay 
and a chance to see Big Town’s sights 
—Oh, Boy! 

Before we enter the hall, it may be 
well to note that this convention may 
develop in a number of different direc- 
tions. It may be dreadfully dull, each 
educator dutifully attending required 
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meetings with the interest and enthusi- 
asm of an automaton. Or it can turn into 
one of those inner circle affairs where 
everything is run by small other-worldly 
cliques and the ordinary classroom 
worker is tolerated but not encouraged. 
A third development may find teachers 
running from sectional meeting to sec- 
tional meeting in a frenzy. The situation 
I am about to describe fills a fourth 
category. I’m sure there are others, some 
quite exemplary, but, to date, I have not 
experienced them. 

We enter the hall and find seats in 
the rear half of the main floor section. 
This is a mistake as we are soon to 
learn. 

“Look, isn’t that Joe Downs?” you 
ask, poking me with your elbow. 

I’ve just sighted Susan Smith, an 
old college friend, and wave frantically 
to get her attention. Joe has seen us by 
this time and is on his way over. 

“Good to see you guys. Good to see 
you,” he says shaking our hands. “Been 
a long time since I’ve been in Big Town. 
What you guys plan to do after this 
bird sounds off?” He jerks his thumb 
in the direction of the speakers’ plat- 
form. In the excitement of seeing so 
many of our old buddies, we’ve almost 
forgotten who we came to hear. 

We turn and note that the association 
president is beginning to speak. A wave 
of silence ripples back from the front 
seats. It beats futilely against a few stub- 
born islands of continued conversation 
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and ebbs long before it reaches the rear 
of the hall. 

Now the principal speaker is intro- 
duced. “Education,” he states, “is at 
the crossroads The delinquency 
problem is of national concern .. . Edu- 
cators must stand united, etc., etc.” 

In vain we strain to hear these 
momentous words as stragglers keep 
arriving. Their whispered comments 
weave the sounds of feet shuffling, chairs 
scraping, doors opening and closing into 
a sibilant blanket that finally muffles 
most of what the speaker has travelled 
2,000 miles to tell us. 

“Nuts to this,” hisses Joe. “You guys 
goin’ to an afternoon meeting?” We 
check the program and discover our sec- 
tional meetings are in other parts of the 
city. At this moment someone taps me 
on the shoulder and motions toward the 
balcony. I look up and spot Tim 
Schneider. He sees me and points to 
Charlie Woods across the way. That 
settles it. I turn to you and whisper, 
“As soon as this guy gets done talking, 
let’s round up the old gang and take 
off for a good restaurant and then some 
fun. Heck, we hear about school most 
of the year!” 

Probably only four-fifths of the en- 
rolled membership attended the general 
meeting and less than one-third the sec- 
tional meetings of the convention just 
described. Is this what was intended 
when plans for the convention were 
made? What happened to the “pro 
fessional enrichment that the planners 
hoped for? Of course, there are those 
who will point out that some people did 
receive enlightenment and inspiration. 
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True, there is a minority that usually 
benefits from almost anything that ever 
happens, but shouldn’t the welfare of 
the entire group be of prime concern? 

Others will argue that conventions 
should be a time when teachers can get 
together, meet old friends, and enjoy 
themselves. Perhaps this is so, however, 
these things should not occur at the ex- 
pense of convention goals. 

To determine what these goals should 
be, organizations must re-evaluate their 
objectives. Why are meetings called? 
Because of tradition? Constitutional re- 
quirements? Fun? If they’re for fun, 
then they should not parade behind 
professional masks and if they’re for 
professional purposes, they don’t have 
to be dull and uninspired. 

What makes for an interesting con 
vention’ The answer in part is a strong 
parent organization, one that is actively 
supported by the teachers and adminis- 
trators of the entire schoo] district, zone, 
or state. This type of support occurs 
when teachers feel that the organization 
is theirs and exists only as long as they 
continue to participate in its functions. 
If attendance is compulsory (and it 
should be), then active participation is 
not too much to expect. 

In view of the convention’s hoary tra- 
dition of one-way communication, the 
term “active participation” probably 
makes little sense. The following step 
by-step explanation of sectional meeting 
organization should clarify the concept. 

1) The administration of the associa- 
tion (the A.A.) contemplating a con- 
vention must be able to depend upon at 
least one representative in each school. 
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2) Questionnaires requesting area in- 
terests, speaker-topic suggestions, etc., 
are sent to these representatives to be 
distributed among the various faculties. 

3) Upon the receipt of the completed 
questionnaires, the A.A. decides on a 
general plan of procedure, listing sec- 
tional meetings, etc. 

4) This tentative plan is sent to the 
representatives who in turn present it 
to their faculties. 

5) Faculty members decide on the 
sections they plan to attend. Results are 
returned to the A.A. 

6) From this information the A.A. 
organizes the final sectional and com- 
mittee groupings as they will occur at 
the convention. 

This is done as follows: For example, 
three elementary school teachers from 
school X would like to attend a science 
section. Their specific interest is to dis- 
cover better ways to teach inter depend- 
ence of plants and animals. There are 
two teachers from school Y and five 
from school Z with similar interests. 
These ten are placed on one committee, 
a part of the larger science group. Cor- 
respondence between these groups is en- 
couraged so that there will be some uni- 
fied committee action at convention time. 
This same plan extends to other interest 
areas. Each sectional group, therefore, 
will be composed of a number of these 
smaller interest groups. Since some 
teachers will want to sign up for more 
than one group, the total number of 
participants in each committee and sec- 
tional group will be determined by exist- 
ing needs and facilities, 

Now here is the heart of the plan. 
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Since the convention is for and by the 
teachers, each teacher should feel that 
in his own area he can make a contribu- 
tion as an individual or part of a com- 
mittee. Surely, there is some problem, 
some technique upon which he can ad- 
vise others. It is inconceivable to think 
that a person following a profession that 
can be as creatively exciting as teaching 
will have nothing to offer. 

Since each participant will have prior 
knowledge of the part he and his group 
will play at the sectional meeting, he 
can prepare a one page summation of his 
presentation for duplication. Required 
numbers of these pages can be run off 
at the meeting and then stapled in con- 
junction with the written efforts of 
others into a permanent summation of 
the sectional meeting. This will insure 
each teacher leaving the convention with 
a usable, well organized guide to the 
solution of some of his problems. This 
is far better than the hazy notes, and 
hazier recollections that usually are a 
convention’s sole products. 

Can active participation enter into the 
general meeting as well as the sectional 
meetings? It can and should. 

Traditionally, the greater part of the 
general meeting is dominated by what 
may be called a keynoter. This person is 
supposed to inspire, educate and lend 
prestige. Too often he does none of 
these. He merely takes up time since 
he is a product of the system and knows 
the futility of his avowed purpose. If 
he really is to function, a change must 
be made not only in him but in his 
listeners as well. Only active participa- 
tion on their part can effect this change. 
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After hearing the speaker, the audi- 
ence should divide into smaller groups 
and briefly discuss what has been said. 
As a result, questions from the floor 
will be far more intelligent than the 
usual mumbled, irrelevant variety. A 
speaker anticipating this kind of recep- 
tion will do his best to deliver a useful, 
understandable message. 

In the case of extremely large mem- 
berships, the speaker may have to ad- 
dress several relatively small groups at 
once by means of closed-circuit radio or 
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TV, thus eliminating the confusion of 
the large meeting. Ideally, these groups 


could be the sectional meetings men- 
tioned earlier. In this way ensuing dis- 
cussions could proceed along lines re- 
lated to common interests of the various 
groups. 

The goals set forth in this plan may 
be difficult to achieve. They are still 
valuable, nevertheless, and should be 
considered seriously. Perhaps their adop- 
tion entirely or in part may make future 
conventions worthwhile. 


SUMMITS 


BertHa Witicox SMITH 


Scoffers may seek to quench with doubt 


The flame that burns within your heart; 


Scorners may rudely try to rout 


Beliefs that hold your mind apart; 


Drummers may beat a measured tread 


To which your comrades step in time; 


You though may hear a faint, high threaa 


Of far-off flutes in lingering chime; 
€ e > 


Follow their call on upland ways 


Though paths be misted, steep, and long— 


Summits are bright in evening rays 


And mountain winds are filled with song. 





Progress and Prejudice 


Dovuctas E. Lawson 


I 


O NE OF the most difficult words to de- 

fine is the word progress. No brief 
is here held for any particular definition 
of the term. But it is hoped that, in a 
general sense, it may be agreed that, 
during the past few thousand years, man 
has made intellectual progress, and that 
such progress has been marked by the 
refinement of his understandings in the 
fields of science, metaphysics, and the 
arts. 

The writer has found a disturbing fact 
in the reactions of students who are 
asked, first, to define the term and, 
second, to tell whether they believe 
progress will continue in the future as it 
has continued during the past several 
hundred or several thousand years. 

To the first question, the students 
have offered a variety of interesting re- 
plies. They define progress in a single 
word or phrase. They define it in long 
and involved sentences. They define it in 
terms of biologic development, increas- 
ing organic and neural complexity, im- 
proved use of symbolic language, IQ, 
material devices and inventions, social 
organization, aesthetic and ethical con- 
cepts, constitutions and statutory law, 
mastery of the laws of nature, acquired 
knowledge, superordination of ego over 
libido, goal fixing, multiplicity of wants, 
symbolic values such as money and sys- 
tems of credit, social security, human 
imagination, prudential devices, and 
(vaguely) happiness. A few of the stu- 


dents (and one suspects them of being 
the wisest ones) struggle with the prob- 
lem for a while and then admit that 
they are unable to define the term. 

But the disturbing fact is that the stu- 
dents, when asked whether or not prog- 
ress will continue in the future, gener- 
ally agree that it naturally will. 

It seems difficult for many people to 
give serious consideration to the possi- 
bility that human civilization with its 
acquired knowledge and culture may not 
inevitably continue in the direction that 
we like to think of as indicating “prog- 
ress.” We have progressed in the passed ; 
ergo, we will progress in the future. Or 
we assume that there is some sort of 
biologic law which guarantees perpetual 
improvement for man. Or perhaps, with 
nearly three billion people desiring prog- 
ress, we assume that some sort of mass 
volition will keep the wheels rolling. 

If these are our thoughts, we are 
naive indeed. Human progress does not 
come through mass desire. Most of the 
intellectual growth of man during the 
ages of recorded history has resulted 
from the independent thoughts of indi- 
vidual men who have taken a second 
look at various traditional beliefs, habits, 
customs, or values and have dared to 
challenge their worth and their right to 
the respect of intelligent people. The 
real growth of a civilization stems from 
the work and thoughts of those creative 
and independent spirits who have the 
courage to challenge what John Stuart 
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Mill called “the tyranny of opinion” 
and “the despotism of custom.’ 

This is not to plead the cause of 
iconoclasts as such; for they often are 
undiscriminating extremists, exhibition- 
ists, persons who are “against” every- 
thing which offers itself as an ancient 
and hallowed target. Or they mistakenly 
assume that all traditional values are 
obsolete. And frequently, in their en- 
thusiastic ignorance, they assume that 
all that glitters with newness possesses 
worth. They have failed to realize that, 
in some respects, society is like a very 
old and wise man who, through long 
and painful experience, has acquired a 
precious heritage of understanding and 
knowledge. 

Someone—and it may have been 
Whitehead—has said that only that man 
is qualified to violate a society’s tradi- 
tions or customs or to deny the value of 
its mores or beliefs, who has a full un- 
derstanding of the values which they 
had in the past. 


II 


In fact, historians, anthropologists, 
and sociologists tell us that custom gives 
the group its identity and solidarity and 
that it forms the basis for the group’s 
culture. That is true. But they also point 
out that an indiscriminate worship of a 
culture’s traditions and beliefs can de- 
stroy that culture. When a society lags 
too far behind the developing values of 
a new age, time may roll over it, leav- 
ing its broken remains among the crum- 
bling ruins of other vanished civiliza- 
tions. 


* On Liberty. 
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Milton, therefore, spoke of “the grip 
of custom’? and Bacon called custom 
“the principal magistrate of man’s 
life” ;* while Dewey said: “Not the na 
tion, but its customs get old. Its institu- 
tions petrify into rigidity. There is social 
arterial sclerosis.’ 

In short, a civilization dies when its 
members become afraid to examine their 
beliefs, their customs, their concepts. 
Along with its valid knowledge and its 
sound values, society accumulates and 
preserves many notions and customs that 
are rooted only in ancient superstitions 
and mistaken beliefs, in blind prejudices, 
and in the unreasoned allegiances of 
chauvinism. The tribal taboos, the waste- 
ful ceremonies, the costly preservation 
of worn-out forms, the timid refusal to 
meet new problems with new concepts 
and new ideas—these weak tendencies 
of men have marked the graves and in- 
scribed the headstones of more than one 
civilization. The crust of custom can 
encase a civilization as within a mum- 
my’s shroud, from which there is no 
escape. 

Throughout the ages, men have clung 
together in protective groups against 
their common enemies. And in each 
group, men have looked with suspicion 
upon those of their fellows who strayed 
from the norm of behavior or belief. 
The man whose action or ideas were dif- 
ferent seemed to be a threat against the 
solidarity of the group. He might be an 


* Aeropagitica. 

* Of Custom and Education. 

*Dewey, John. Human Nature and Conduct, 
p. 102. The Modern Library, No. 173. New 
York: Random House, 1936. Copyright by Henry 
Holt and Co., 1922. 
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enemy or traitor. And often they de 
stroyed him. The same process operates 
among some species of animals and 
birds. The creature with different mark- 


ings or color often may be destroyed. 


lis very strangeness might attract the 
attention of beasts of prey and thus en 
danger the entire herd or flock. So a 
group will learn to weed out its own 
nonconformists, those 
whose tendencies lean strongly toward 


the norm, until eventually the traits of 


leaving only 


individuality are lost, eccentricity or 
even genius becomes suspect, and con- 
formity becomes the mode. 

There are a few interesting excep- 
tions to this rule in our human society. 
We have learned to accept as harmless 
or even beneficial some innovations. To- 
day the benefits of new scientific dis 
coveries and ideas often become immed: 
ately and dramatically apparent. So the 
innovators may become heroes instead 
of martyrs. Or we accept and even imi 
tate new modes and fashions when they 
are introduced by persons of well-estab 
lished prestige. But in the field of ideas 
and thought, the values are not always 
so clear. So man’s ancient fear of change 
makes him hesitate and custom pulls him 
back to the security of ancient and safe 
ideas. Fear of the new—in its morbid 
form it is known as kainophobia. 

Someone has said that a conservative 
is a person who believes that nothing 
should ever be done for the first time. 
But Ralph Barton Perry, the great neo- 
realist philosopher of Harvard, has said: 
“The philosopher, then, is one who at 
the risk of being thought queer, chal- 
lenges common sense; he sets himself 
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against the majority in order that the 
majority may be brought to reflect upon 
what they have through inertia or blind- 
ness taken for granted.” Mill, in his 
autobiography, speaks of “the oppressive 
yoke of uniformity” and of the “ape-like 
faculty of imitation.” And in his famous 
essay On Liberty, speaking of the con- 
formity of his day, he said that people 
“exercise choice only among things com- 
monly done; peculiarity of taste, eccen- 
tricity of conduct, are shunned equally 
with crimes.” But he pleaded for cour- 
age among men and for tolerance toward 
the man who dares to think for himself, 
for he said: “In proportion to the de- 
velopment of his individuality, each per- 
son becomes more valuable to himself, 
and is therefore capable of being more 
valuable to others.” And he warned: 
“That so few now dare to be eccentric, 
marks the chief danger of the time.” 

Similar warnings against man’s in- 
tolerance toward the new have been 
sounded by various minds throughout 
the ages. It was Bacon who said: “He 
that will not apply new remedies must 
expect new evils.”® And it was Shake- 
speare who made Hamlet speak of “that 
monster, custom, who all sense doth 
eat.” 


Ill 


We should be reminded that it is the 
nonconformist in each age whose very 
divergence of view gives society its only 
hope of intellectual, aesthetic, or ethical 

* «Philosophy: I. General Introduction,” Lec- 
tures, pp. 131-32. The Harvard Classics, Vol. 51. 
1914 Edition. 


* Of Innovations. 
"Act Ill, Scene IV. 
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progress. If no man dared to challenge 
old ideas and old values, society might 
remain forever good; but it could never 
become better. As Thomas J. Mahan has 
often advised, we must “weigh all things 
in terms of relative value.” 

Conformity is such a comfortable state 
that it may induce a sort of cultura! 
catalepsy. To again quote Dewey: “The 
inert, stupid quality of current customs 
perverts learning into a willingness to 
follow where others point the way, 
into conformity, constriction, surrender 
of skepticism and experiment.”* And 
Dewey was aware that upon such each 
new generation depends the hope that 
man will examine critically and fear- 
lessly the concepts which tradition of- 
fers; for he said that “the weight of 
adult custom has been thrown upon re- 
taining and strengthening tendencies 
toward conformity, and against those 
which make for variation and independ- 
ence.” 

Today, in the world of science and 
technology, man is rapidly deserting the 
ancient myths and abrogating the prin- 
ciples to which those myths once com- 
mitted him; and the change excites little 
opposition because the resultant discov- 
eries are often visible to even the man 
of dull perceptions. Now, an exactly 
parallel trend in the areas of man’s 
philosophy appears to be replacing the 
authoritarian pronouncements of a priori 
knowledge with concepts framed in the 
mathematical language of logical em- 
piricism. And here, in the field of ab- 
stract ideas and values, of human rela- 
tionships, of aesthetics—in short, in the 


* Op. cit., p. 64. 
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whole field of philosophy and the fine 
arts—the fearful disciples of a status quo 
cry out in anguish and in anger against 
every attempt to broaden the horizons 
of man’s social and intellectual vision. 
For, in matters of the mind, unless proof 
can be presented in dramatic and im- 
mediately practical forms, man finds 
himself standing, timid and helpless, be- 
fore the barricades of prejudice. 

There is little need for man to fear 
his neighbor’s nonconformity in thought. 
For in seeking truth man does not de- 
stroy truth. Rather, an honest intel- 
lectual 
whether popular or unpopular, is man’s 


examination of all premises, 
only guarantee that truth will be sifted 
out from the mass of error, half-truths, 
false premises, and superstitions. James 
Bryant Conant has said: “For it is the 
freedom to disagree, to quarrel with 
authority on intellectual matters, to 
think otherwise, that has made this na- 
tion what it is today. Indeed, I would 
go farther and say that our industrial so- 
ciety was pioneered by men who were 
dissenters, who challenged orthodoxy in 
some field and challenged it success- 
fully.”° 

If, in times of crisis or traditional 
pressures, we waver in our conviction 
that man has the right to think differ- 
ently, we desert those very men to 
whom we are most indebted for what- 
ever intellectual freedom and cultural 
privileges we now enjoy. Galileo had a 
nonconformist idea which challenged 
the traditional geocentric concept of the 
universe, and he helped us to a better 


*“Academic Independence,” AAUP Bulletin, 
Vol. 38, No. 4 (Winter, 1952-53), P- 519. 
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understanding of the cosmos, But he was 
forced to recant. Bruno pronounced 
similar views. And he was burned at the 
stake. Jesus of Nazareth could not con- 
form in his views to the doctrine of 
man’s spiritual allegiance to a secular 
power. He was nailed to a cross. Paine, 
Jefferson, and Franklin were radical in 
their views concerning the rights of man. 
Gandhi, Guatama, Socrates, Rousseau, 
Florence Nightingale, Milton, da Vinci, 
Mill, and a host of others have been 
nonconformists whose eccentric ideas 
added new height to the edifice of hu- 
man values in the understandings of 
thoughtful men. The simplest way to 
pay our debt to these men is to recog- 
nize the right of all men to hold new 
and unpopular ideas, to be nonconform- 
ist in their thinking. 

It was Emerson who said, “Who so 
would be a man, must be a noncon- 
formist.,’””” 

But, lest it appear that one must quote 
only poets and college professors in de- 
fense of this principle, it should be noted 
that it was Jefferson who, in speaking of 
the University of Virginia, said: 


“The university will be based upon the il- 
limitable freedom of the human mind, for 
here we are not afraid to follow truth 
wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate any 
error as long as reason is left free to combat 
it.” More recently we have the statement of 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company: “We 
must not obscure the essential uniqueness of 
the individual by permitting the composite 
of the many to become standard, There is 
evidence that we are in danger of doing so. 

Too many of our schools seem to be 


" Self Reliance. 
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teaching that man’s highest pedestal can be 
reached through harmonious conformity 
rather than original personal achieve- 
ment,”™* 


An indispensable measure of the in- 
tellectual worth of a society lies in its 
tolerance of new and distinctly different 
ideas. But such a society becomes possi- 
ble where many people rise above the 
cultural level of primitive mass think- 
ing. As the historian Beale has pointed 
out, “The fear of new ideas felt by un- 
trained men in primitive communities 
is overwhelming. It arouses a determina- 
tion to crush out the unaccustomed.””” 

There is an old Chinese fable about 
the emperor who asked a famed phi- 
losopher what one thing constituted the 
greatest danger to society. The philoso- 
pher replied, “Well, sire, it is the mouse 
in the statue.” The astonished emperor 
asked, “The mouse in the statue? What 
do you mean?” And the philosopher 
explained: “Sire, we build statues to the 
memories of our ancestors. They become 
idols. They are all of wood. They are 
hollow. They are painted. Now, sire, if 
a mouse gets into the center of the idol, 
you can’t plunge it into water, for that 
would wash off the face of your ances- 
tor. You can’t smoke it out, for that 
would defile the sacred image. And, 
therefore, sire, the mouse is safe, be- 
cause the image of the past is sacred.” 

A person of intellectual independence 

™ “Individual Responsibility.” An address de- 
livered before the National Safety Congress, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 20, 1954. 

™ Beale, Howard K. 4 History of Freedom of 
Teaching in American Schools. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools, 


American Historical Association, Pt. XVI, p. 82. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 





can not be merely a part of the mass con- 
sciousness of his generation if his views 
are to be felt. He must be also a part 
of his generation’s conscience. Man has 
groped his way up from the cave, to be 
sure; but his progress has been largely 
fortuitous. If he is to progress in the 
future, it will be through telic planning 
and the free use of his best intellectual 
Alfred North Whitehead 


some time ago made a statement which 


resources, 


should make all men pause and think. 
It was a brief statement; but, concerning 
that single statement, Howard Mum- 
ford Jones has said that he considers it 
“one of the profoundest observations of 
our time, made by a man whom many 
regard as the greatest thinker in the 
English speaking world.”* And here is 
that statement made by Whitehead. 
First, he points out that, from the time 
of Plato to the present, men have as- 
sumed that each generation would live 
under the same conditions as those under 
which the preceding generation lived. 
But then he adds: “We are living in the 
first period of human history for which 
this assumption is false.”™* 


IV 


With the investment that we have 
made in our institutions of learning, it 
will be tragic if students are not encour- 
aged to question the premises upon 
which our beliefs rest today. Since these 
students unmistakably are going to live 
under conditions for which there is no 


" Education and World Tragedy, p. 66. The 
Rushton Lectures. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 

"* Adventures of Ideas, p. 117. 
The Macmillan Co., 1933. 


New 


York: 
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precedent, they dare not face the future 
without re-examining critically and fear 


lessly the values and the intellectual con 


cepts that we have given them. It is to 
be hoped that they will have the cour 
age critically to examine all of them— 
and to correct or reject all that we have 
given wherever they find it to be based 
only upon our adherence to outworn 
customs, our ignorance, or our blind 
prejudice. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher so to teach that his students free 
themselves of the fear of critical and 
analytical thinking. They should be re 
minded of Bertrand Russell’s warning 
that “men fear thought as they fear 
nothing else on earth—more even than 
ruin, more even than death.”” The stu 
dent will have conquered this fear only 
when he firmly identifies his own atti- 
tude with that of Jefferson, who said: 
“For I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.” For, 
while the student must study the intel- 
lectual and cultural contributions of the 
past and learn to sense fully the values 
of those contributions, he still must sort 
the wheat from the chaff. When he no 
longer dares to reject a worthless belief 
or custom, he has reached that stage of 
intellectual rigor mortis beyond which 
no progress is posible; and thenceforth 
he will fear to drive the mouse from 
out the statue, for he will consider the 
idol sacred. He will then have forgot- 
ten Emerson’s dictum that “nothing is 
at last sacred but the integrity of our 
own mind.” 


“Why Men Fight, p. 178. New York: D. 


Appleton Century Co., 1917. 
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And, bound by the prejudices of fear 
and custom, seeking security in the non- 
thinking that is “safe” thinking, he may 
only find a place for himself in the 
obituary of a species that loses in the 
battle against its own chief weakness: 


Epitaph for a Civilization 


I was man. Read here my epitaph. 

Back in dim ages I rose 

from night-drenched forests. 

Aeons of struggle had raised me 

above reptilian mass and dinosaurian power, 


I was first to trace the stars, 
first to dream of immortality, 
first to sow and harvest, 

first to plan his future gains. 


Others may follow after me 
and climb a little higher. 

But let them pause and, pausing, 
read my epitaph, 


I created a monster more terrible 

than nightmare beasts of prehistoric dawn. 
Its name was Prejudice— 

a monster-beast half blind. 


Small symbols blurred its vision: 
a robe or a surplice, or a crescent, perhaps; 
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or a cross worn ’round the neck. 

These slight tokens blinded my monster. 

It could see the color of man’s skin, 

but it could not see that man was man 

if his skin was black or brown instead of 
white— 

or white instead of black or brown. 


Feeding only upon its ancient traditions, 

clinging to values that waned with the 
night, 

my monster turned and, filled with fears, 

destroyed the man who had created it. 


I was man the monster-maker. 


Pause here. See the things I designed 

and the puzzle half finished 

in solving the riddle of life and the universe. 
For I came near the goal of my existence. 


These were my cities, 
these were my plains, 
precious in heritage, 
costly in gains, 


You, whoever you are— 

new order of creature who, ages after me, 
have risen again from the dark caves 

and who, as I once did, have all but won— 
build firmly on the fertile soil. 


My grave is wide enough for two. 


The world is full of darkness and suffering, and it is certainly neces- 


sary to deal with them in order to master them. However, all the 
darkness and all the suffering of the world do not tell us anything 


about the meaning of life. It may be hard and tiring to reach the sum- 


mit of a mountain. However, all the toils of our ascent do not tell us 


anything about what we shall see at the end of our climb when we 
reach the summit. All the darkness and suffering of the world are but 
the toils and hardship of the paths of life. 


—Hans Marco.ivus 
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The World Will Long Remember 


CHARLES Epwin BuTTrERFIELD 


Such monstrous crimes the world cannot forget, 
When Russia’s might struck with the fist of steel— 
The throngs of children stabbed with bayonet— 
Raped Hungary, beneath the iron heel. 


These are the throes the world will long remember: 
Bare-handed deeds of courage past belief 

On blazing days of this, the Red November, 

That raging hell of pain and death and grief. 


The nation’s young, a human sacrifice 

For homeland, dared to swell that crimson flood. 
How fearlessly they paid the costly price; 

On Freedom’s altar poured their hot life-blood! 


Against man-crushing tanks, machine gun fire 
A t hing tanks, } f fire, 
The youthful heroes met their frightful test; 
/ e > 
And showed their scorn for Russia’s vengeful ire 
n gory streets of their loved Budapest. 
On gory streets of their loved Budapest 


Their hopes, though dashed to earth, shall rise again. 
Their souls march on in triumph o’er the tomb. 
This world is not for slaves: for dauntless meui 
Will bring the day that seals the tyrant’s doom. 
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Pity the Poor English Teacher 


Ropert L. Coarp 


I 


OHNNY seems to be in a bad way these 
days. From dozens of newspaper 
and magazine articles the public learns 
that the boy can’t read a paragraph, 
write an acceptable sentence, or spell a 
three letter word. The title of a recent 
essay “Can Our Teachers Read and 
Write?” indicates what persons, many 
believe, are responsible for Johnny’s dis- 
mal linguistic performances. The state 
university of a large state has added to 
the furor over language teaching by an- 
nouncing that it plans to abolish its 
courses in remedial English by 1960. 
The high-school teachers of this state, 
who, one would infer from the an- 
nouncement, have somehow been goof- 
ing off, have thus received a stern notice 
to return to their duties and to send to 
college graduates able to distinguish be- 
tween their and there and to observe 
other “common decencies” of expression. 
Since language is the primary concern 
of the high-school English teacher, he 
(usually, of course, it is a she) is often 
depicted as the villain of the tragedy. 
Many a English 
teacher is portrayed as a narrow-minded 
authoritarian, a stern drillmaster, a re- 
lentless parser of words, whose fiendish 
thoroughness is sadly misdirected. Al- 
though ostensibly a specialist in English, 
it is alleged that he actually knows noth- 
ing of language history and somehow 
has never heard of the idea of levels 
of usage, of the truism that one shapes 
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his language to a particular situation and 
audience, and that expressions unsuitable 
for one occasion might be fitting and 
proper for another. A few extremists 
have found conditions so bad in high- 
school English that they seriously con- 
template dropping the subject from the 
course of study. 

This widespread criticism of the teach- 
ing of English, it must be conceded, has 
called attention to the inadequate prepa- 
ration of many instructors and to nu- 
merous defective classroom practices. No 
doubt there are incompetent persons 
teaching English just as there are in- 
competent waitresses, farmers, and auto 
mechanics. but one bugaboo at least, the 
iron-willed old miss, anemic but persis- 
tent, who would rather parse than 
primp, is rapidly becoming extinct; for 
there are no groups more critical of her 
short-sighted and mistaken attitude 
toward language than the large and in- 
fluentia] national organizations of teach- 
ers of English. All this is not said by 
way of denying the existence of exten- 
sive instructional weaknesses. If one’s 
purpose, however, is to judge fairly of 
the accomplishment of the teacher of 
English rather than to be a journalistic 
viewer-with-alarm, he ought to consider 
the abilities of the students, the number 
the English teacher is assigned to in- 
struct, the amount of paper correction 
such work entails, and the remuneration 
for the labor. One ought not to expect 
miracles from a combination of a four 
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thousand dollar a year teacher, a four- 
dollar textbook, and a classroom of forty 
students. 

Before condemning instruction in 
English in the modern high school, the 
critic should consider the wide range of 
abilities of the students in English class. 
The English teacher instructs everyone 
—the bright and the dull, the truant and 
the faithful, the enthusiastic and the 
phlegmatic. The common practice of uni- 
versal promotion, though sound reasons 
may be adduced in its support, certainly 
does not guarantee that every high- 
school graduate will know or care about 
the difference between lose and loose 
and i#’s and its. In spite of a battery of 
English teachers, psychologists, and an 
assortment of coordinators of student 
personnel, the near moron is still going 
to be looking at his comic book or its 
equivalent rather than speed-reading an 
article in the New York Times Maga- 
zine. The public might as well reconcile 
itself to the idea. 


II 


At periodic intervals, generally about 
once a month, some one will discover 
that students who write a great deal and 
whose compositions receive individual 
attention tend to write better than stu- 
dents whose language activities are con- 
fined to doing who-whom exercises, con- 
jugating irregular verbs, and making a 
specialty of spelling eleemosynary cor- 
rectly. The discoverer of this principle, 
almost invariably a university professor 
who teaches nine hours a week and 
whose class papers are read by graduate 
assistants, then unfolds the solution. 
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“Tet the students write often on a va- 
riety of subjects,” he proclaims, “and let 
their papers receive a close and sympa- 
thetic reading.” 

Perhaps the professor will accompany 
this advice with a few qualifying state- 
ments to show that he is aware that writ- 
ing assignments are difficult in large 
classes. These two or three qualifying 
sentences are magnificent understate- 
ments. Consider the plain mathematics 
of the situation. If a high-schoo] English 
teacher has five classes each containing 
thirty-five students, and such a load is 
not uncommon, this means if he assigned 
a weekly theme, he would receive 175 
papers. Were the papers to average three 
hundred words apiece, a modest enough 
figure, they would supply the English 
teacher with 52,500 twisting, swirling, 
kinky words to be unraveled over the 
week end, 

When one collects the 175 themes, he 
finds, of course, that each one is dif- 
ferent. The handwriting alone shows 
amazing variation, ranging from barren 
stretches of undecipherable scrawls to 
occasional oases of near-legibility. Here 
one writer slants his words to the right 
and runs them together. Here another 
writer, as if to overcompensate for the 
defects of the preceding author, slants 
his words to the left and often refuses 
to join the letters of the individual 
words. One boy obviously worried by 
the meagerness of his composition, tries 
to conceal this shortcoming by resorting 
to generous margins and wide open 
spaces between the lines. But another 
boy seemingly animated by an inexplica- 
ble desire to get everything on one sheet 
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of paper, both the first version and 
needed revisions, keeps no margins and 
leaves precious little white space any- 
where. 

With corrugated brow the English 
teacher must grimly set about his task 
of untangling the words and fitting them 
into sentences and the sentences into 
paragraphs. Every paper will require a 
thorough reading before any intelligent 
remark ran be made on its content and 
total effect. In addition mistakes in spell- 
ing, grammar, and punctuation have to 
be circled. And at times the corrector 
feels duty bound to insert words of ex- 
planation and qualification, Suppose that 
something like ten minutes were allotted 
for each paper and that the instructor 
possessed a tireless brain able to turn 
over the essays with clocklike regularity. 
He would finish his task about thirty 
hours after its commencement. With this 
kind of a week end it would be a rather 
fatigued teacher who would report for 
work Monday morning! But even sta- 
istics cannot adequately describe his 
plight, for prolonged theme correction 
is like having the mumps with complica- 
tions. Unless you have had the experi- 
ence recently you can really have no con- 
ception of what it is like. 

Perhaps the unending chains of hours 
required for theme correction do explain 
why high-school English teachers and 
instructors of freshman English courses 
in college may become unduly enam 
oured of the beauties of literature and 
the finality of the old-time grammar that 
supplied wonderful objective tests with 
blanks to be filled in and straight-from- 
the-shoulder right and wrong answers. 
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The “beauties of literature” approach 
to English at least does not result in a 
plethora of themes, and the old-fash- 
ioned grammar that admits of no quali- 
fying circumstances does furnish tests 
that may be graded in class by asking 
the students to exchange papers and cor- 
rect. Or again its self-correction features 
may be exploited in a series of work- 
books. Thus the English teacher may be 
able to reduce his work week to forty 
hours and may find time to join his 
friends in week-end entertainment. True, 
neither undue expatiation on the beauties 
of literature nor large doses of prescrip- 
tive grammar will do anything to im- 
prove the students’ writing, and I sus- 
pect English teachers are more aware of 
this than anybody. The average English 
teacher’s reluctance to assign many 
themes in crowded classes is not then 
probably so much an indication of a 
mistaken philosophy of education as it 
is of a normal will to survive. 


Ill 


Unfortunately administrators, instead 
of arranging a class load that will en- 
able the English teacher to spend some 
time in theme correction work and indi- 
vidual student conferences, often pur- 
sue a contrary course. In hundreds of 
small high schools, the English teacher 
traditionally receives the heaviest burden 
of extracurricular activity. He is brought 
up sharply by the left jab and right cross 
of the junior class play in the fall and 
the senior class play in the spring. For 
some reason, possibly because he brought 
in the money with the fall class play, he 
is asked to supervise the spending of it 
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by being made sponsor of the junior 
class and consequently director of the 
junior-senior banquet. During the sliv- 
ered remnants of his time the English 
teacher may coach rehearsals for speech 
festivals, supervise the school newspaper 
and yearbook, and act as the school li- 
brarian. 

Of this formidable array of extracur- 
ricular activity that an English teacher 
may be expected to meet, especially in 
the small high school, consider but one, 
the dread junior class play. Before start- 
ing rehearsals for this performance, the 
English teacher must read extensively in 
order to select a suitable play. Besides 
considering such matters as appropriate- 
ness to audience and intrinsic interest, 
he must also find a play that meets a 
number of minor requirements. For ex- 
ample, it must have no royalty and 
the number of characters must fit ex- 
actly the number of students in the 
junior class. 

With the arrival of the books comes 
the ticklish selection of cast. Every male, 
either openly or in his secret heart, 
thinks he should be the hero, and every 
female thinks she should be the heroine. 
Those who show a tendency to learn 
their lines can’t act, and those who can 
act show a singular absence of any tend- 
ency to learn their lines. The mixing of 
the sexes for the rehearsals creates ir- 
regular but frequent outbursts of guf- 
faws and titters from behind the cur- 
tains; and the teacher sends many a 
nervous and apprehensive glance in the 
direction of the noise, sometimes dash- 
ing behind the scenes himself when his 
presence seems to be urgently needed, 
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either because of a particularly raucous 
uproar or a deathly stillness. Even the 
quietest youth may now begin to mani- 
fest signs of exhibitionism. A faithful 
few, however, never lift their voices be- 
hind the scenes, nor, it may be added, 
do they ever lift them when they are 
speaking on the stage. Even when they 
are ungummed, when the large adhesive 
masses they have been chewing are re- 
moved from their mouths, their voices 
are scarcely audible. 

Meanwhile the English teacher is 
also busily acting as his own press agent 
for the performance. Getting publicity 
in the school newspaper doesn’t present 
much of a problem, since the chances are 
that he: is director of that work too. In 
addition to this publicity he must insert 
notices in the town newspaper and see 
what he can do about cajoling students 
with talent into drawing posters. Operat- 
ing on the principle that the human be- 
ing will not bite the hand that feeds 
him, the English teacher dips down into 
his own pocket to treat the cast to ice 
cream and cookies or coke and candy. 
The principle that the human being does 
not bite the hand that feeds him, the 
English teacher learns, is not without 
certain notorious exceptions. 

Along with the routine crises of the 
work, the teacher encounters the purple 
patches of the unexpected, The girl who 
has the role of an elderly matron ap- 
pears for dress rehearsal in a tight sheath 
dress & la Marilyn Monroe which she is 
determined to wear on opening night. 
The males in the cast are wolf-whistling 
the play’s grandma! Patiently but 
gently for fear of hurting her feelings, 
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the English teacher must coax her into 
wearing more suitable attire. 

No doubt the English teacher-critic- 
theme-grader-journalist-librarian-elocu- 
tionist-year-book-advisor-dramatics coach 
does not always adequately perform the 
duties that may be expected of him. Still 
with book reports tumbled about the 
desk, with hands wet with the mimeo- 
graphing ink of the class paper and head 
whirling with plans for the class play, 
he cannot help being dubious about the 
advice of the college professor who rec- 
ommends frequent theme writing in in- 
formal situations in mass enrollment 
classes. He cannot see the wisdom either 
of the administrator who schedules 
classes involving composition with all 
its highly individualized work on the 
same basis as classes in which the only 
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writing is sharply limited to two letters 
of the alphabet—T for true and F for 
false. He wonders too about the reason- 
ableness of the citizens of the community 
who expect children with low linguistic 
aptitudes to soar above the reading level 
of the comic book or its equivalent and 
to write an easy, correct prose. Although 
the English teacher is acutely aware that 
there is no magic gadget that will elimi- 
nate these perplexities, nor any mechani- 
cal assistant teacher that can be plugged 
into the wall at low cost to aid his ef- 
forts, he does think that a better under- 
standing of the peculiar difficulties of 
English teaching by the college profes- 
sor, administrator, and parent will form 
a sound first step in the solution of the 
problem of making Johnny, where pos- 
sible, literate. 


The Spirit of Democracy will take you to visit a school that is not 
at all like the school you used to go to, Scrooge. The teacher has for- 
gotten his rod and his rules and his airs of superiority. He is not 
teaching at all, as far as you can see. He is the center of a group of 


eager learners, who are using their own wits and not depending on his. 
They are so busy observing, confessing, reasoning, and finding out 
things for themselves that he can hardly get in a word edgewise. And 
he seems to like it, though it is clear that if they keep on at this rate 
they will soon get ahead of their teacher. 


SamuEL McCorp Croruers, “Christmas and the Spirit 
of Democracy,” in By the Chrisimas Fire. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908. 
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Surety 


BEatTRIcE Munro WILson 





For happiness I only ask that April 


Shall never fail to light pine candles high 






Up on the windy hill outside my window 






And flaunt pink apple bloom against the sky. 






For surety I rest my heart on mountains 





Steadfast under snow or wind or rain; 






Stars and sweet sun, and fruiting after blossom, 





A farmer ploughing, confident that grain 






Will crown his toil. The quiet passing seasons 





Have marked and molded him. His tongue is slow, 






Unused to pretty words, yet this the promise 





Comes natural to him, “Sure as roses blow.” 






For happiness what more to ask than April 





And summertime and harvest, and the high 





Sure hills in sun or storm, free earth beneath us, 






And always, somewhere, bloom against the sky 
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Professor Blodgett Encounters 
a Mammoth 


GiLBert Byron 


pew B.Lopcetr had to attend 
summer school. The middle aged 
teacher had no desire whatsoever to 
spend six humid weeks in the huge state 
university which sprawled over the en- 
virons of the state capital. The mammoth 
had even captured the state legislature 
during its last session. “Captured” was 
undoubtedly the proper word if one con- 
sidered the largess which the lawmakers 
had granted to the institution. Besides 
boasting classes in Newfoundland, Ice- 
land, and Munich, the university offered 
an extensive list of educational courses 
which made it possible for teachers to 
renew their certificates and improve in 
their skill to impart. The courses ranged 
from C-Ed 234—An Evolving Philoso 
phy of Education for Democratic Living 
to C-Ed 1030—Badminton Skills. The 
publishers of college textbooks shared 
the proceeds from this large and captive 
market. 

Professor Blodgett abhorred the idea 
of attending summer school. All spring 
he had looked forward to the three sum- 
mer months when he could vegetate 
with his books and fishing tackle. In a 
desperate mood, he visited the office of 
the county superintendent, from whence 
the order had emanated. 

“Good morning, Wilbur,” the big 
man said. He always had time to talk 
with his teachers. “What’s your prob- 
lem?” 


Professor Blodgett proffered the let- 
ter. “It’s about the renewal of my cer- 
tificate.” . 

The superintendent read the letter. 
“Just a routine matter, Wilbur,” he said. 
“The state department notified me and 
I wrote to you.” 

“Couldn’t I do something else to take 
the place of summer school attendance?” 
asked Professor Blodgett. “Maybe I 
could write a book or take a trip to 
Guatemala.” 

“The law does not provide for cer- 
tificate renewal by reason of writing, pro- 
fessional or otherwise,” said the county 
superintendent. 

“The law does say that you may re 
new your certificate for four years by 
spending at least four weeks in a foreign 
country or making a trip to the East 
Coast,” said Wilbur. 

The big man cleared his throat. “I 
see you have been reading your teacher’s 
manual. If you'll read a little further, 
you will discover that the law also states 
that travel cannot be used more than 
once to renew your certificate.” 

“Oh!” said Wilbur. 

“Didn’t you make a trip for certificate 
renewal sometime ago!” 

Wilbur felt a sharp pain shoot down 
his spine and shuddered, “I drove a jeep 
to Maine in 1941, the summer before 
Pearl Harbor.” 
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“That eliminates travel,” said the 
superintendent. 

Wilbur tried a new tack. “Couldn’t I 
take an extension course next winter? 
The university always offers excellent 
ones here in the county seat.” 

“You’ve used that method several 
times,” the superintendent said. “How 
long has it been since you attended sum- 
mer school, Wilbur?” 

The history teacher almost ran out of 
fingers and toes. “Twenty years.” 

The big man nodded his head. “A lot 
of changes have occurred in education 
during the past twenty years, a lot of 
changes. Well, it will do you a world of 
good, and by the way, you won’t be 
alone. Your fellow teacher, Miss Myrtle 
Faucett, is also attending the state uni- 
versity to freshen up a bit. No doubt 
you'll run across her. Treat her kindly, 
Wilbur, I’ve always thought you had 
many things in common.” The super- 
intendent smiled expansively and ush- 
ered Wilbur toward the door. 

As far as Professor Blodgett was con- 
cerned, the superintendent’s informa- 
tion concerning Miss Faucett’s summer 
whereabouts was the last straw. It was 
common knowledge that Miss Faucett, 
who taught Latin, and our Mr. Blod- 
gett, had been feuding for years. Their 
classrooms adjoined—only a thin parti- 
tion separated the two pedagogs for nine 
months of the year. The mention of the 
possibility of Miss Faucett’s proximity 
during the summer months was more 
than Professor Blodgett could bear. He 
paused at the door. 

“Would the state department accept 
the Great Books Foreign Seminar for 
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certificate extension? They are visiting 
Italy and Greece this summer.” 

“They would not,” the superintendent 
said, “What you need is a good modern 
course in how to teach the Social Stud- 
ies.” 

“ve been teaching American History 
for twenty-seven years,” said Professor 
Blodgett. 

“That’s just the trouble,” said the 
big man. “I understand you still re- 
quire your students to memorize the 
presidents of the United States.” 

“In order, with the number of terms 
for each,” said the little professor. “It 
gives them an outline to hold the other 
facts together.” 

“That sounds awful, Wilbur. Nobody 
is teaching facts anymore. We must 
teach young people to adjust, that’s the 
thing they need.” 

“Adjust to what?” asked Wilbur. 

The big man coughed. “Why to the 
uh, the realities of modern living, of 
course.” 

“T think that in American History you 
should teach American History,” said 
Wilbur. 

“It’s no longer American History, 
Wilbur, it’s Social Studies. If you teach 
facts, they’ll just forget most of them. 
The psychologists have definitely proved 
that we only retain a small percentage 
of what we read.” 

“They won’t forget it, not the way I 
teach,” threatened the history professor. 
“They couldn’t forget if they tried to.” 

The big man patted the shoulder of 
the little chap sympathetically. “You'll 
get an entirely new viewpoint at the 
university. Take the course on the latest 
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methods of teaching the Social Studies 
and two others, anything you like. I un- 
derstand they have a two credit course 
on ‘Fly Casting.’ Wouldn’t that inter- 
est you?” He thrust the mammoth’s 
latest catalogue in Wilbur’s hand by way 
of parting. 

“There’s a difference between being 
interested and being entertained,” Pro- 
fessor Blodgett said on his way out. 

Driving towards home, his mind 
could not abandon this problem of cer- 
tification. Sometimes, in moments of 
crisis, he turned to history for perspec- 
tive. Now, while his four-wheeled shell 
carried him toward the little town, his 
mind sailed off to Greece. What would 
Socrates, Plato, or Diogenes do in such 
a predicament—they were the greatest 
of teachers, The answer was clear... 
the world’s greatest teachers could not 
possibly teach in America’s public 
schools! They did not possess the credit 
hours in pedagogy required for the is- 
suance of teachers’ certificates! 

Once home, Wilbur relaxed in the 
hammock, or tried to. When he opened 
the pages of the university’s summer 
school catalogue, his blood pressure be- 
gan to rise. Since the middle aged 
teacher would be a new student at this 
university, he must furnish transcripts 
of his scholastic record including all 
undergraduate and graduate credits. 
During his first years as a public school 
teacher, Wilbur had haunted the sum- 
mer schools; he thought that such am- 
bitious conduct would lead to promo- 
tions and an administrative position. 
Slowly he realized that other factors, 
weighty matters, were more important 
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than scholastic achievement, if attend- 
ance in summer school could be labeled 
as such. The little man’s eccentricities 
and his unorthodox reactions forever 
barred him from the inner cubicle with 
its massive desk and rows of filing 
cabinets. The dull and the predictable 
were much less dangerous, from the 
short view. 

Wilbur’s scholastic record was filed in 
the archives of six institutions of higher 
learning. Letters would have to be 
despatched, checks written—it would 
take the postman a long time to deliver 
these answers. Oh, well! summer school 
was less than a month away; perhaps 
they would refuse to admit him with- 
out the proper credentials! 

Wilbur turned another page of the 
catalogue and blinked. Spread across two 
pages was a diagram which he first iden- 
tified as the plan of a famous battlefield 
which bordered the state university. A 
second look and he realized that this 
was a plan of the university’s campus. 
Each little dark blob, and some were 
not small, represented a building. Evi- 
dently there were hundreds of them. He 
read the names: Asphalt Institute, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Apiary, Wind Tunnel 
(Shades of the Wright Brothers), Ware- 
house—Wilbur felt lost and bewildered. 
At last he did locate the Library and 
felt slightly better. It was there but the 
small black blob representing it could 
have been blotted out by either the 
Asphalt Institute or the Wind Tunnel. 
Half of the little blobs could have been 
placed in a huge block labeled Student 
Activities Building. Wilbur wondered 
about the entrances and exits to this 
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maze and also how one moved from 
place to place. Lacking seven league 
boots, some kind of wheeled propulsion 
was necessary. He did notice that Park- 
ing Lots were spaced throughout the 
maze, although several of these were 
marked “Reserved.” 

The little fellow wondered about his 
schedule, and turned to an imposing list 
of offerings. He quickly found the 
course specified by his superintendent, 
Ed 567—“Teaching Social Studies in 
the Secondary Schools” and carefully 
read a description of its contents. Evi- 
dently it covered many problems and 
when he read the term, “core methods,” 
he grimaced. Core was on its way out 
after a number of years when the word 
had been spoken reverently by some 
while others had laid all of the peda- 
gog’s problems on its doorstep. He won- 
dered what would be next and suspected 
that reaction would select it. Looking 
back on thirty years of classroom teach- 
ing, he recalled motivation, the child- 
centered curriculum (how could it be 
otherwise? ), fusion (which was mostly 
confusion), the integrated curriculum— 
all had been magic passwords before the 
sad awakenings. When the teachers were 
not hitting the current sawdust trail, 
they returned to the methods which trial 
and error had forged for the best teach- 
ers of their youth—these methods ex- 
tended into the past until they reached 
the master teachers, the Greeks, What 
were they: A rich knowledge of the sub- 
ject taught, mastery of all skills of com- 
munication, a knowledge and love for 
all living things, plus unbounded en- 
thusiasm and energy. All methods must 
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bow to these ingredients. Professor 
Blodgett had simple ones: Exact assign- 
ments, anybody worked better when 
they knew what was expected of them; 
also the opportunity for every pupil to 
explore personal choices; tests that 
would be marked promptly and that 
must be passed—standards. Did they ex- 
pect Professor Blodgett to change his 
methods after spending thirty years in 
refining and simplifying them? The li- 
brary still stood on the university cam- 
pus. 

It took Wilbur a couple of days to 
write and despatch the necessary letters. 
This was followed by a period of waiting 
and uncertainty—a condition which is 
especially difficult for those whose imagi- 
nations have been over-exercised. The 
little fellow did go fishing a couple of 
times but his mind was not on the finny 
ones. He half expected to reel in an 
assistant registrar, complete with forms 
to fill out in quintriplicate. 

Wilbur did not have to wait too long. 
By the time the opening of summer 
school arrived, he had received more 
than enough credits to secure a master’s 
degree. It is true that his graduate work 
was spread over four universities and 
that most of his credits were more than 
twenty years old. In spite of their vin- 
tage, the names of the courses were very 
much the same as those listed in the 
present catalogue: Methods of Teach- 
ing History, Tests and Measurements, 
Curriculum Problems, Child Psychol- 
ogy—to mention just a few. 

Fortified with the transcripts, Wilbur 
arrived on the campus the afternoon be- 
fore the opening of the session. He had 
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already been assigned a room in the 
dormitory reserved for summer school 
bachelors. The little chap spent a rest- 
less night in the bare, unfamiliar room 
—a night in many ways reminiscent of 
his long ago arrival in the boarding 
school of his youth. There were the 
same sounds: the strange footsteps pac- 
ing the corridors, the opening and clos- 
ing of doors, hurried introductions—yet 
the laughter of youth was missing and 
not one mandolin tinkled. 

The little chap awoke early. Arriving 
at the dining hall, he discovered that he 
was the end of a long, patient line. Dur- 
ing the weeks to follow, it would often 
seem that education, or perhaps it was 
life generally, largely consisted of wait- 
ing in line. It was a good thing that the 
history professor admired the aphorisms 
of the Stoic, Epictetus. There would be 
many opportunities to emulate and test 
his friend’s ideas. 

When he arrived at the building 
where the registration was scheduled to 
be consummated, he was confronted by 
several long lines. There also was Miss 
Myrtle Faucett, just a few teachers 
away. Wilbur became less conspicuous 
than usual. 

Miss Myrtle was objecting—as usual. 
“All Pve done since arriving here yes- 
terday is to stand in line. You might 
think we were working in a factory.” 

For the first time in twenty years, 
Wilbur agreed with Miss Faucett’s 
utterances but he had no intention of be- 
coming involved with the pugnacious 
one. Now he disappeared behind the big 
bosomed school marm who was directly 
in front of him, 
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Eventually he did arrive before the 
desk of the assistant registrar, a business- 
like gentleman with a suspicious look in 
his eye. He was evidently in a great 
hurry. Wilbur proffered the transcripts 
along with the various cards which he 
had previously completed. It did not 
take the assistant registrar very long to 
scan their contents, 

“We can’t accept many of these grad- 
uate credits,” he said. “We can credit 
you with this six point extension course 
you earned four years ago. That is all.” 

Wilbur was confused. “They are from 
accredited universities,” he said. “My 
marks were good.” 

“Do you have the catalogue for our 
graduate school of education?” 

“No.” 

The busy official gave the little pro- 
fessor a copy. “Read it carefully. You'll 
discover that we do not honor credits 
which were received more than ten years 
ago.” 

Wilbur was getting angry. “You’re 
offering the same courses today; I saw 
them in the catalogue.” 

“T don’t have the time to argue,” the 
assistant registrar said. “It’s the rule— 
they’re too old.” 

“What’s wrong with being old?” Wil- 
bur asked. 

The official did not answer; he did 
stamp his signature on several of the 
cards and clip a note to Wilbur’s tran- 
scripts. “I’m assigning Dr. C. Hamilton 
Carr to be your graduate advisor. Take 
your credits over to his office in the 
Hamlin Building, that’s where the Col- 
lege of Education is located.” 

Wilbur walked away just at the prop- 
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er moment to meet Miss Faucett on the 
steps. Evidently, she also had problems 
—of a similar nature. 

“Who do they think they are?” she 
said. “Telling me my credits are no 
good. I think I'll go see the president of 
the university.” 

“It’s a rule,” said Professor Blodgett, 
“Mine aren’t any good, either. It’s in 
this catalogue.” 

Miss Myrtle also had a copy of the 
graduate catalogue. While she had the 
utmost respect for the rules of Latin 
grammar this was a different dish. “I’d 
like to know who made that rule,” she 
threatened. “It ought to be changed. 
Credits are credits, no matter how old 
they are. They are like money.” 

The two defeated ones walked along 
the brick walk which led to Hamlin 
Hall and another line of teachers. 
Their studied gait kept step with their 
pulsating frustrations. This time they 
only had to wait a few minutes before 
Professor Blodgett was ushered into Dr. 
Carr’s office and Miss Myrtle dis 
appeared into another cubicle. 

Dr. Carr was more pleasant than the 
assistant registrar; he was evidently a 
man of culture as well as considerable 
guile. 

“When will you be retiring?” he 
asked Wilbur in a pleasant, low pitched 
voice. “I only have five more years to 
go—if I make it I’m going to go bass 
fishing every day.” 

“I only have three more years,” said 
Wilbur, wondering if he would make it. 

Dr. Carr studied Wilbur’s cards for a 
second time. “It will take you at least 
four summers to earn your master’s de- 
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gree. Are you planning to continue sum- 
mer school after retirement?” 

Wilbur’s answer was plain. “No, sir.” 

“I don’t see the necessity of going to 
all the work of planning your courses 
for the next four summers, selecting 
your major and minor, and talking about 
a topic for your thesis if you are not 
going to follow through.” 

“T need the six credits to renew my 
certificate,” said Wilbur. 

Dr. Carr smiled. “That can be taken 
care of easily. You just pay the custom- 
ary registration fee for the graduate 
school and I will append a note request- 
ing that a record of your work be sent 
to the state department. Let’s just for- 
get about the master’s degree.” 

Wilbur was glad that everything was 
settled and started for the office of the 
school treasurer. He passed Miss Myrtle 
on the way out. She was arguing angrily 
with a trapped looking gentleman who 
was evidently her advisor. 

“But I want my master’s degree,” she 
said. “If I’m going to have to do the 
work, and pay for it—I want it.” 

Wilbur hurried on. He had no desire 
to become entangled with the deter- 
mined desires of Miss Myrtle Faucett. 

With the writing of the last check, 
Wilbur sought the Dining Hall, where 
he came upon the end of the long line, 
this time it was curled around half the 
building, like some giant thousand leg- 
ger, preparing to eat its dinner. The 
food consumed, Wilbur retreated to his 
little room, locked the door, and curled 
up for a long nap. Even so, his slumber 
was fitful, disturbed by a dream that 
envisioned Miss Myrtle Faucett in pur- 
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suit of a fishy looking individual who 
was wearing a sign that read, ASSIST- 
ANT REGISTRAR. 

Wilbur did sleep that night and 
awoke fresh and ready to again chal- 
lenge the mammoth. After an all em- 
bracing pill and a cup of coffee, he stud- 
ied the diagram of the campus. Bravely 
he entered the maze, encountering old 
ogres and summer princesses and other 
sad olden knights. Somehow he avoided 
another meeting with Miss Myrtle Fau- 
cett. He really didn’t try to avoid Miss 
Myrtle, for in spite of their deep seated 
differences, they had one important item 
in common: a growing dislike for the 
mammoth with its lumbering, over- 
bearing ways. Only their methods of 
containment were different. Miss Myrtle 
was all for challenging the monster face 
to face. Professor Blodgett dreamed of 
tossing a lance into its soft, vulnerable 
under belly. 

The elder knight did not have to wait 
for long. He could hear the low murmur 
drifting from the windows of the tall 
castle which housed the university’s col- 
lege of education. Clutching his neat 
leather book tightly, Wilbur 
crossed the last drawbridge and surveyed 
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the dank corridors. Somewhere within 
this bailiwick, the mammoth stretched, 
cool and waiting. 

Through another door and Professor 
Wilbur Blodgett encountered Dr. Wil- 
lard Tompkins, The university professor 
was a clean cut young chap with a crew 
cut and a clip board. Wilbur was favor- 
ably impressed. Certainly this was not 
the mammoth, this lad would not carry 
buckets of water to the beast. He might 
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have taught the youngster ten years ago; 
he was no doubt a bright chap—his eyes 
sparkled. That Dr. Tompkins taught 
“How to Teach the Social Studies” was 
a secondary consideration, perhaps. 

Yet when Dr. Tompkins gave the 
middle aged teacher that passing glance, 
Wilbur knew the score. He had fath- 
omed the glance before, in the eyes of his 
older pupils and some of his younger 
parents. It said, in substance, “What, 
are you still around? I thought that you’d 
be gone a long time ago. Why don’t you 
skiddoo, and make way for us?” 

Wilbur studied the blossoms in the 
catalpa tree which graced the open win- 
dow. He tried not to summon the par- 
ticular glance he had for such occasions. 
It said, in substance, “Just becatse you’re 
young doesn’t mean that you own the 
earth. Stop shoving and wait your turn.” 

Bells rang and the class sat down to 
await the forfeits they must pay to earn 
release from the tall castle. 

Dr. Tompkins spoke frankly and 
pointedly. He had never taught Social 
Studies in high school, or anywhere else, 
but he had sat through innumerable dull 
classes and observed others. The main 
trouble was that many teachers still ex- 
pected their pupils to memorize certain 
facts. They would forget these facts as 
soon as possible; the procedure was bor- 
ing and a waste of time. Take his case. 
He confessed little knowledge of history 
but that did not keep him from becom- 
ing a Doctor of Education. It’s true he 
did have to cram for a couple of weeks 
before the oral examination, but he 
passed. Another trouble was that many 
teachers still required the same textbook 
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for everyone. Each pupil should have a 
textbook geared to his reading ability 
and the class could share the varied in- 
formation and points of view. 

Listening, Professor Blodgett began 
to feel the charm. This was not a mam- 
moth . . . this song came from a bird 
with gossamer wings. The song was 
sweet and just tuned for teachers’ ears. 
Wilbur suddenly fell out of the clouds; 
he did not wear wings. His long experi- 
ence and countless observations told him 
that this was another kind of unwork- 
able utopia. There would have to be a 
master teacher, a small class of angels, 
a large library in the classroom, and a 
principal who would tolerate the un- 
orthodox. 

Dr. Tompkins became more specific. 
“Believe it or not, there are still high 
school teachers, in this modern age, who 
require all their pupils to memorize all 
the presidents of the U. S.” 

Wilbur’s safety valve suddenly ex- 
ploded. He raised his hand. 

“What is it, sir?” Dr. Tompkins 
asked. The “sir” was in deference to his 
pupil’s advanced years. 

“T still require all my pupils to mem- 
orize the U. S. presidents, in order, with 
the number of terms for each.” 

Dr. Tompkins smiled. “But why?” 

“It gives them an outline around 
which they can arrange the important 
facts in U. S. History. It helps them to 
remember.” 

Dr. Tompkins smiled again. “But 
why remember facts?” 

“Most of my pupils do very well in 
history while at college,” Professor 
Blodgett said. “Six have become teach- 
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ers of history . . . I mean Social Stud- 
ies.” 

Dr. Tompkins was patient. “But think 
of all the other ones who never go to 
college.” 

“T think that a knowledge of the his- 
tory of our country is good for everyone. 
Take the Athenians, their youth even 
memorized the Iliad and Odyssey, the 
stories of the deeds their great men per- 
formed.” 

“That was more than two thousand 
years ago—old stuff,” said Dr. Tomp- 
kins. 

“It worked,” said Professor Blodgett. 

Dr. Tompkins became expansive. “I 
think that the late Will Rogers summed 
it up when he said, ‘Everyone is ignorant 
but not about the same things.’ ” 

The class applauded. 

Professor Blodgett’s mind still func- 
tioned. “Everybody is ignorant but some 
are more ignorant than others,” he said. 
He lacked a barn on which to paint his 
credo. 

The class applauded again and Dr. 
Tompkins appeared a trifle tense. “If 
you will forgive me, sir,” he said, “your 
entire approach to teaching is medieval, 
if not ancient. Do away with your text 
books and have your pupils really do 
something. Have them build a model of 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jeffer 
son.” 

Professor Blodgett shrugged. “They 
built houses last year, or started to— 
that’s the trouble.” 

Dr. Tompkins glanced at his wrist 
watch, half of the period had been con- 
sumed. “Tell us about the project; I’m 
sure that the rest of the class will bene- 
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fit from your experience.” 

The little professor frowned. “It 
wasn’t my class, but since the teacher is 
no longer in public school work, it 
shouldn’t hurt anyone.” 

“Of course not,” said Dr. Tompkins. 

“The teacher had a class in World 
History that was an especially difficult 
one—we all have that kind occasionally 
—and the supervisor told him to just 
forget about the textbook and do any- 
thing so long as it was interesting and 
kept the group fairly quiet. They voted 
to build a model of the Parthenon.” 

“How did the work progress?” asked 
Dr. Tompkins. “Did they divide the 
work among committees?” 

“That was the trouble,” sighed Pro- 
fessor Blodgett. “The rest of the school 
year was a series of bottlenecks for that 
class. First everyone had to wait for the 
architects, then the column makers, later 
there was a critical shortage of tile.” 

“But there should have been activities 
for their leisure moments.” 

“There were,” said Professor Blod- 
gett. “Toward the end of the year they 
began to throw the tile, through the win- 
dows.” 

“I suppose that the fault was with 
the teacher. It was better for him to 
leave the field of eduction.” 

“He’s teaching in a teacher’s college 


’ 


now,” said Professor Blodgett, “In a 


hie ale 
neighboring state. 
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at his wrist . . . ten minutes remained. 
“Well, when he transferred, that ended 
2 

“No, it didn’t,” said Wilbur. 

Dr. Tompkins appeared slightly flus- 
tered and raised his guard. “And why 
not?” 

“T taught the same group in Ameri- 
can History during the past year and 
had to fight them, all year. They lacked 
the background, had never heard of the 
Crusades, or the Renaissance, or the Ref 
ormation. All they wanted to do was to 
build another house—or to start one.” 

Somebody in the back row whispered, 
“Glorified playpens,” and the class was 
rippled by titters and laughter. 

Dr. Tompkins flushed and then he 
showed what a really nice young man 
he was, even though he fed the mam- 
moth daily. 

“How long have you been teachin 
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S 
. uh, American History, sir! 
“Twenty-seven years,” said Professor 

Blodgett. 

“T wish that you had taught me, sir,” 
said the teacher of teachers, “but I sup- 
pose that matters will have to get much 
worse before they get better.” 

The little professor bowed his head. 
“Teaching is hard work; teachers will 
do almost anything to keep from really 
teaching.” 

The bell saved them both. 


very man belongs to the race and owes a duty to mankind. 
—WiLuiaM ELLery CHANNING 
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To Find My Peace 


Ken Aucust BRUNNER 


I walk tonight 
Through empty streets 
Of crowded London town. 


I walk, and 
Though it rains, 
The rain is light. 


There could be peace for me tonight, 
But not on buses hurrying few passengers 
To Hampton Wick, to Camden Town, to London Bridge 


My peace is further on, 

Into the night which interpenetrating 
Permeates the rain, the leaves, 

The trees, the streets. 


I walk alone, 

Vision diffused by droplets of rain 

Which linger on my spectacles horn-rimmed, 
But I do not remove them. 


I walk and look 

At what is ahead, 

Although I do not see it 

With my mind— 

Except to take the turn into the park 
Where flows the friendly river. 


The river will not ask, but 
Willingly envelope 
In its waters me, 


Or anyone, 


Though the first shock 

Of the water’s cold upon the body 

May cause the river’s visitor to struggle 
And perhaps escape the peace 

Which passes as the night— 


The peace which I shall find 
As I have found the night. 
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The Student Exhibit Program— 
a Reappraisal 


Rose Z. SELLERS 


— years ago, when I assumed the 
post of Chief of Special Services at 
Brooklyn College Library, I found that 
it included responsibility for the Li- 
brary’s exhibit program. Largely (it 
must be confessed) in an effort to free 
myself of some of the time-consuming 
burden, I decided to enlist club aid for 
the activity. The students responded 
with alacrity (and, it sometimes seemed 
to the bewildered supervisor, with 
abandon). The office was besieged with 
requests exhibit space and the 
schedule was tied up for months in 
advance. 

I found that setting up exhibits serves 
three purposes: the exhibit itself offers 
the spectators an easy and dramatic way 
of learning; the assembling of it leads 
the club members to agencies off the 
campus for material; the resources of 
these agencies are highlighted in the 
captions acknowledging the source of 
the material, which thereby serve to ad- 
vertise them. To mention a few ex- 
amples, an exhibit by the Bio-Med So- 
ciety made use of material borrowed 
from the Conservation Foundation, 
National Wildlife Federation, Audubon 
Society, the Department of Agriculture 
and the UN’s FAO. The Student Chris- 
tian Association borrowed from the Pic- 
ture Collection of the New York Pub- 
lic Library; the Anthropology Club, 
from the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
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University; the Shakespeare Club, from 
the New York Public Library, the 
Brander Matthews Collection and the 
Museum of the City of New York. 
Record holder in this connection was the 
Hillel Foundation, whose exhibit ac- 
knowledged indebtedness to the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, Jewish Museum, 
American Friends of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and the Yiddish Scientific Insti- 
tute! 

This “field work” aspect was very 
well brought out in a thank-you note 
from the president of the Geology Club, 
who wrote: 

Dear Mrs, Sellers: 

I would like to thank you for allowing 
us permission to exhibit “Geology in your 
every-day life.” The members of the So- 
ciety gained valuable experience compiling 
the information and material. We came 
into contact with several commercial con- 
cerns including: 

Koppers Coke, American and Continen- 

tal Can, Vermont Marble, Sterling Salt, 

Du Pont, Rogers Bros. Silverware, Ana- 

conda Copper, Corning Glass, Gulf Oil, 

and many other companies who were 
very helpful and quite generous. 

We also found that in attempting to 
simplify for the layman certain geological 
processes, we ourselves learned. 

Thank you again and let me express the 
wish of the members that we be allowed to 
exhibit again, 


Frequently several groups collabo- 
rated on a combined display. “Thy word 


‘a 
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is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path”—these words from Psalm 119 
introduced an inspirational exhibit as- 
sembled by the four religious organiza- 
tions on this campus—Hillel, Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, Newman 
Club and Student Christian Association. 
Protestantism, Catholicism and Judaism 
through 
writings—the Bible and commentaries 
on it, encyclicals, and biographies of men 
of all faiths and ages who have tried to 
“ouide the perplexed.” Ceremonial ob 
jects used in worship and beautifully 
illustrated editions of the Old and New 
Testaments added a decorative note. 
The combined groups also issued a bibli 
ography, which embraced all three faiths 
and which included both general refer- 
ence works and books for students with 
special interests. 

Thanks to an ever present feeling of 
competition, the exhibits have been on 
an unusually high level, with several 
of the more elaborate, subject-connected 
ones, taking months to assemble. Stu- 
dent interest is far greater than it would 
be in a purely library project, and “in- 
terviewing the supervisor of exhibits” is 
a favorite assignment for cub reporters. 
The most recent journalist commented, 
“Students entering the Library are im- 
pressed with this new type of education 
—seeing interesting projects that they 
would probably never find in text 
books.” 


were explained significant 


In fact, since human beings have a 
sad tendency to overlook the services 
they take for granted, the importance 
of the exhibits has at times even been 
over-emphasized by the students. In one 
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of the yearbooks, of the three short para- 
graphs devoted to the Library, one read, 
“Within the Library are 190,000 
volumes, documents and files. Show- 
cases for various organizational exhibits 
are located in the main lobby.” The cap- 
tion under the picture of the Library 
in one of the annual college birthday 
issues of the student paper read: “The 
Brooklyn College Library pictured 
above has bi-weekly exhibits set up by 
various campus organizations which 
cover many different topics.” Not a 
word about any of the other, far more 
significant services! 

Like the clubs themselves, the ex- 
hibits have reflected every field of inter- 
est embraced in the curriculum. A typi- 
cal year’s schedule included the follow- 


ing: 


Organization 


Geology Club 


Bureau of Historical 
Research 

Chemistry Society 

Biology Department 


Burgundy House 
Plan 

Deutscher Verein 

Society of Biology 
and Medicine 

Mathematics Society 

Anthropology Club 


Attican Society 

Brooklyn College 
Chorus 

Russian Circle 


Open Road Club 


Theme 
Geology in everyday 
life 
The Freedom Train 
documents 
Microchemistry 
Conservation of 
Natural Resources 
Safety and Driver 
Education 
Goethe Bicentennial 
Polio—Prevention 
and Treatment 
Mathematica 
The first New 
Yorkers 
Modern Greece 
Choral Music 
through the ages 
Russian Life 
through Art 
Living outdoors in 
comfort 
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Department of Ro- Welcome, Amigos 
mance Languages 

Shakespeare Club Recent Shakespeare 
Productions, Eng- 
lish and Ameri- 
can 

Of mice and men 

Social work in Ac- 
tion 

Psychological Test- 
ing 


The Far East 


Drama Club 
Social Service Club 


Psychology Club 


Society for Asian 
Affairs 


A development, pleasant as it was 
unexpected, is the interest shown by out- 
siders, particularly school children in 
the community, One morning, at 10:30, 
the Lobby was invaded by 56 of the 
most energetic ten and eleven year olds 
in Brooklyn and points north. They 
were sth and 6th graders from P.S. 94 
whose teachers had been impressed by 
the Geology Club exhibit. Several 
mothers came along to herd to bump- 
tious group and to prevent more than 
four from going through a compart- 
ment of the revolving door at once. 

In her innocence of heart, the writer, 
who had blithely agreed to take care 
of the visitors, told them about the ex- 
hibit, and smilingly asked, “Any ques- 
tions?” Fifty-one hands shot up! “What 
is a volcanic bomb?” “Where were these 
bones found?” “How large was a tri- 
ceratops?” “I have verichrome film. 
Will my pictures come out?” She knew 
when she was beaten. She sent an SOS 
to the Geology Department and one of 
the faculty members came to the rescue. 
In no time he was surrounded and 
peppered with questions. 

The students’ interest was the result 
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of an integrated lesson in the Social 
Studies, where history, geography and 
civics are combined. A study of the 
Grand Canyon led naturally to fossils, 
earth structure, minerals, and prehistoric 
animals. All the students who were not 


experiencing the joys of going through 


revolving doors were busy taking notes 
for committee reports. 

Another call for help brought a Ge- 
ology major, with a camera. He took 
several pictures, to a chorus of “Stop 
pushing.” “Don’t take Richard’s picture 
—he’s got a bow-tie on.” “What paper 
is this gonna be in, mister?” At 11:30 
they left, as bouncy as they had come. 
There were a few limp ones however— 
the teachers and the librarians. 

On another occasion, two classes of 
third graders, led by a drummer and 
two Indian chiefs, their teachers unob- 
trusively bringing up the rear, trooped 
into the Lobby to get help on an Indian 
unit from the Anthropology Club’s li- 
brary exhibit, “The First New York- 
ers.” Warned by her previous humbling 
experience, the Supervisor of exhibits 
did not attempt to answer the embarrass 
ing questions she knew would be forth 
coming, but discreetly called for help 
from the Anthropology Department. It 
came in the shape of the President of 
the Club, who spent a soul-satisfying 
hour with the young experts. 

More recently, our visitors were a 
class of fifth graders who had come to 
see the exhibit on the National Parks, 
their current unit. 

The children were particularly inter- 
ested in the variety of items on display. 
They had expected books, magazines, 
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pamphlets and documents; they were 
glad to see that this display also in- 
cluded mountain-goat hair, newspaper 
clippings, maps, lithographs, programs, 
gold nuggets in alcohol, lichen, an 
illustrated place mat with pictures of 
Calamity Jane and Wild Bill, conserva- 
tion stamps, tree bark, snap shots, fossil 
ferns, 18 inch pine cones, and rocks! 
Not just the usual rocks either; volcanic 
glass, petrified wood, lava and the 
“newest rock in the USA,” picked at 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, site of 
the most recent volcanic eruption in this 
country. 

To sum it up, the experiment proved 
entirely felicitous, going far beyond the 
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self-protective motive that inspired it. 
In addition to the good will engendered 
toward the library and to the continu- 
ously interesting looking lobby, there 
were unhoped for educational _by- 
products, the most gratifying being the 
painless deprovincialization of the ex- 
hibiting groups. 

My experience has convinced me that, 
as a member of a college department 
whose main concern is to equip the 
student with skills which will enable 
him to pursue his intellectual interests 
independently outside the classroom, 
the library has an invaluable aid in 
the rise of the student assembled ex- 
hibit. 


TROUBLES IN TEACHING ABOUT UN 


Teaching about the United Nations is hindered by two difficulties: 
(1) lack of adequate preparation of the teachers themselves and (2) 
lack of suitable materials for them to use. 

The first problem might be remedied by “high priority” for study 
of the UN in national teacher-training programs, coupled with seminars 
and in-service courses by the United Nations and the UN Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

The second difficulty calls for the periodic issue by the UN of “a 
series of up-to-date and attractive publications, specially meant for the 
various school levels.” 

Such are the conclusions of a report telling how schools in many of 
the UN’s member countries teach their students about the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 

The report, a 76-page document, was prepared by Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold, and Dr. Luther Evans, Director-General of 
UNESCO. It was undertaken in response to a request made by the 
Council in July 1952, and extends over the four-year period from 
January 1952 to December 1955. 








Education and the American College 


LAWRENCE WILLSON 


I 


FTER READING as much as was bear- 
A able of the testimony of certain 
important public hearings held in the 
city of Washington now nearly two 
years ago, involving a witty barrister 
from Boston, a globe-trotting private in 
the army, and other characters more or 
less out of the pages of E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, I felt rather depressed. 
When I heard the further testimony 
of the commencement orators in June, 
I felt even more depressed. Having 
been a college teacher for the past 
twenty years, I am of course subject 
to depression, especially around the mid- 
seasons of the year; but the peculiar 
combination of testimonies to which I 
refer made me wonder with a new 
poignancy—and a growing unease— 
about American education generally and 
about our association with it of what the 
orators (and the Senators) so glibly 
call “the democratic ideal.” I began to 
wonder about education and colleges 
and democracy, and about what, ex- 
actly, their proper relation to each other 
is. 

I had to put aside, or submerge, my 
wondering in order to teach a couple 
of courses in the summer session. But 
one of those courses, in American litera- 
ture, sharpened my sense of unease, be- 
cause so much of the reading had to do 
with the good old American custom of 
self-criticism. It was interesting to read 
again, on account of the pattern of my 


questioning, what other men had had to 
say on the subject. I am far from being 
the first to be depressed about it. 

A hundred years ago, for example, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was telling the 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter at Harvard: 
“The mind of this country [is] taught 
to aim at low objects. . .. There is no 
work for any but the decorous and the 
complacent.” Thirty years ago Mr. 
Mencken was remarking to the nation 
at large: 


What ails . . . the general culture of the 
Republic [is] the lack of a body of sophis- 
ticated and civilized public opinion, inde- 
pendent of plutocratic control and superior 
to the infantile philosophies of the mob." 


A few years before that, in a Com- 
mencement talk at Radcliffe College, 
William James was specifically warn- 
ing the American college that the his- 
torian of the future might be compelled 
to write: 


By the middie of the twentieth century 
the higher institutions of learning had lost 
all influence over public opinion in the 
United States. . . . The mission of raising 
the tone of democracy, which they had 
proved themselves so lamentably unfitted to 
exert, was assumed with rare enthusiasm 
and prosecuted with extraordinary skill and 
success by a new educational power; and 
for the clarification of their human sym- 
pathies and elevation of their human prefer- 
ences, the people . . . acquired the habit of 
resorting exclusively to the guidance of cer- 


*“The National Letters,” Prejudices, Second 
Series (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1920), 
p-. 87. 
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tain private literary adventures, commonly 
designated in the market by the affectionate 
name of ten-cent magazines.” 


(James’s point is not much blunted 
by the fact that the magazines have 
doubled—or tripled—in price; even 
thirty cents is not too much to pay for 
a weekly clarification of one’s human 
sympathies. ) 

Aided by such authoritative fulmina- 
tions, my wondering brought me at last 
to the usual series of questions. Why, 
in the first place, should this be? We 
are the most hyper-educated people 
that ever were. There is an American 
college, reasonably endowed, at every 
crossroad. There is a college graduate 
in every home—and two in every ga- 
rage. A few years ago there were forty- 
seven in Sing Sing, the largest alumni 
group ever at assembled 
within those hallowed and ivy-covered 
walls. Almost no cook or janitor or 
“beautician” exists who does not rush 
off at the close of day to inherit the 
blessings of Academic Extension. Why 
should it be that in the midst of such 
unprecedented learning, there is no 
markedly visible movement toward a 
distinguished and singular excellence 
in the body politic, or indeed toward 
any clearly describable goal, save possi- 
bly to build a larger stock-pile of bombs? 
Why should it be that 


one time 


American thinking . . . is extraordinarily 
timid and superficial—that it evades the 
genuinely serious problems of life and art 
as if they were stringently taboo—that the 


*“The Social Value of the College-Bred,” 
Memories and Studies (New York and London: 
Longmans, Green, 1912), p. 324- 
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[only] outward virtues it . . . shows are 
. the virtues, not of profundity, not of 

courage ... but. . . of an emasculated and 

often very trashy dilettantism?* 

Can the Neanderthal Senator be blamed 

for all our woes? Or does he merely 

exhibit the result of them? 

We iterate and that we 
shall become a ]uminous people, dwell 
ing in the light and sharing our light, 
finding for ali the nations of men a 
“passage to India.” Why don’t we? Is 
it the stubborn stupidity of other na- 
tions which prevents us? Or are we 
somehow at fault? Surely these are per- 
tinent questions for us who perforce, as 
college graduates and college teachers, 
set ourselves up as the truly educated 
and enlightened class. 


II 


The present conclusion of my wonder 
ing—after another season of Commence 
ment testimony—is that some part of 
the “blame” must rest on the American 
college. Despite—possibly because of ?— 
the spate of educational discussion that 
has boiled in and around it from the 
beginning, the college seems rather fre- 
quently to be unsure of its function. 
Perhaps it has been confused, like its 
graduates, by a great deal of loose talk 
about “democracy.” In any event, it 
has lost a thread of definition. What is 
a college, properly, in a democracy? Is 
it a place of training for a//? Must it 
be fundamentally a trade school? Is its 
function to mould every man into Whit- 
man’s “divine” average? Or does it 


re-iterate 


retain something of another purpose— 


* Mencken, Joc. cit., p. 18. 
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which, indeed, in some dim way still 
inspires men to seek its hospitality: to 
train them to rise above the average? 
Once, not so long ago, the American 
college had a clear and noble aim: to 
prepare its students for the whole of 
life rather than for some special aspect 
of it, some particular “job.” The liberal 
training which it offered took no thought 
of any particular business or profession, 
but sought to reflect in its disciplines the 
image of the “best” in knowledge, in 
conduct, and in the arts. It undertook to 
achieve its aims by adhering to one defi- 
nite, fixed, and immovable standard of 
excellence. Its accomplishment was thus 
evaluated by George Santayana: 


[The old-fashioned American college ] 
blistered young men’s heads for four years 
and prevented them from practising any- 
thing useful; yet at the end they were 
found to be able to do most things as well, 
or twice as well, as their contemporaries 
who had been all that time apprenticed and 
chained to a desk.’ 


This would appear to be a highly de- 
sirable result of education, providing a 
clear promise of the achievement of that 
glorious but apparently permanently fu- 
ture culture which we have been en- 
visioning since 1776. 

What happened? Why did Emerson 
and Mencken and James speak as they 
did? Why did Professor Gayley de 
scribe the college-educated as “either 


995 


gladiators or degenerates instead of 


*“The Academic Environment,” Character 
and Opinion in the United States (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920), p. §4. 

* Charles Mills Gayley, “Idols of the Tribe,” 
Ldols of Education (New York: Doubleday, Page, 


1g!to), p- O4. 
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as men and women who “were found 
able to do most things as well, or twice 
as well” as their non-college-educated 
contemporaries? Hearkening to those 
testimonies of a couple of years ago, I 
was struck by the prickly thought that 
a part at least of the problem derives 
from a fundamental misconception and 
perversion of the meaning of democ- 
racy. In recent months—and years— 
what horrors have been perpetrated in 
that name! And how many critics have 
raised their voices in lamentation! About 
two weeks after I was born, for example, 
George Woodberry was complaining: 


The democracy in which I was bred was 
of the souls of men; but the fruit . . . seems 
to be of their bodies. . . . For that other 
unfulfilled side—what a spectacle . . . of 
material conflict at what a cost of life truly 
considered; what an anathema of ideal ends 
as such, what a destruction of our uni- 
versities in the interests of “vocation,’”® 


Almost the beginning the 
troublesome equation of wealth and 
virtue—the “rich and good”—has shim- 
mered before us: “God helps them that 
help themselves.” And beside it we 
have seen another: that “education” 
teaches a man a job (which will keep 
him busy and make him rich) and at 
the same time—but more incidentally 
—it teaches him wisdom (and therefore 
virtue). As far as the subject of the 
educational study is concerned: whether 
it be auto mechanics or Greek literature 


from 


is obviously immaterial. Comparisons 
of the sort are not only odious: they 


“From a letter to John Erskine, 18 May 
tgit, quoted by Jay B. Hubbell in American 
Life in Literature (New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1936), 2:15. 


and London 
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are “undemocratic” as well. Education 
is education, as logic is logic. That’s all. 
“Democracy” makes all things equal, 
and all men—in all ways. It has for 
very long been one of the dearest 
delusions of our Tribe that our sons 
and daughters are all equally gifted 
and zealous, that each consequently de- 
serves a college education, and that the 
results of that education will at once 
make them all rich and wise. “Every- 
body,” says a bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, 


except the sheer idiot is to go to college and 
pursue chiefly sociology, nature study, and 
community service—and we shall have a 
society unique only in its mediocrity, ignor- 
ance, and vulgarity. 


We must have no snobs—not even 
among words, for it is clear that “col- 
lege” sneers at honest “trade school” 
and that “domestic science” was snick- 
ered at until she became “home eco- 
nomics.” The nervous fear of words 
and titles is perfectly illustrated in 
Walt Whitman’s strictures regarding 
culture (a paralyzing word to the 
democrat): 

I should demand a programme of culture 
. . not for a single class . . . for the parlors 
or lecture-rooms, but with an eye to practi- 
cal life, the west, the working-men, the 
facts of farms and jack-planes and engineers 
. . « [with] a scope generous enough to 
include the widest human area . . . mot re- 
stricted by conditions ineligible to the 
masses, 


Ill 


Out of such confusions good things 
have come, of course, for that is the 
muddling intellectual economy of de- 
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mocracy. We have achieved, for ex- 
ample, a magnificent standard of voca- 
tional education. It deserves our highest 
respect, for it has accomplished far more 
definitely observable and valuable re- 
sults in public service than the humani- 
ties have in the last generation been able 
to reach. The reason is that in its own 
departments vocational education has set 
up and followed clear and fixed aims 
and standards, which is exactly what the 
humanities have failed to do. Not being 
able to display such clear and public 
results of our program of education, we 
—for I am a teacher of literature—have 
shrunk timidly back from the label snod 
(as from the label Communist), depre- 
cating the value even of the thing we 
profess to love—turning literature, as 
far as we could, for example, into a 
science—and knuckling under to the 
brash scofing of every Senator in the 
land. We skulk in corners, afraid of 
being called impractical or subversive. 
We justify the study of literature and 
art as a means to some end of “com- 
munication.” We accommodatingly dis- 
tinguish between “English for Engi- 
neers” and “English for English Ma- 
jors.” We issue reassuring pamphlets 
entitled “Employment Available for 
B.A.’s in English.” 

It seems to me that we Aave been 
guilty of subversion, although of a worse 
sort than the Senator has mentioned in 
his accusations. We have forgotten that, 
by our immemorial insistence, the most 
important of all the things a college 
should do for a man is to put him in 
possession of the materials of a system- 
atic criticism of life. “There is no allow- 
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ance to be made anywhere in the uni- 
verse or in the system of the univer- 
sity,” wrote John Jay Chapman, “for 
what somebody else wants. That is cor- 
ruption.”” We have been corrupt in 
many ways. Misled by the old bogy of 
materialism and the need for “action,” 
the college has caught a bad case of the 
itch of ill-advised activity. One must be 
doing something—no matter what. The 
shibboleth is Produce! Produce! Pro- 
duce! So long as you are active, all is 
well. So long as you are finding for 
yourself an “outlet,” so long as you are 
“adjusting” to the community, so long 
as you are being “creative”—whether at 
making toy boats or paper mats—there 
is progress, there is education, there is 
“democracy.” It would be reactionary 
to suggest a need for discrimination. A 
few years ago a student sought my ad- 
vice in her pursuit of a master’s degree, 
saying, “I just want to go on doing nice 
intellectual things.” Need we really 
wonder that we have lost the public re- 
spect and confidence, and that bullying 
Congressmen chase us up the alley? 

Let us cease our worries about what is 
“democratic” and what is not. Let us 
seize from the legislators our old right 
to define the words we use. Let us at 
least understand what we mean, and, in 
the vulgar phrase, let us then “tell the 
world.” The American college is and 
must always be intelligently democratic: 
that is, it must offer education to all who 
can honestly use it. But education itself 
is aristocratic: of the best and for the 


"From a letter to William James, 12 October 
1909. M. A. DeWolfe Howe, John Jay Chapman 
and His Letters (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 


1937), Pp. 242. 
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best. The truly educated and cultured 
are always the chosen few (who were 
not, moreover, “chosen” by a vote). De- 
mocracy does not require that the doors 
of the college swing open for any save 
those who have the interest and the abil- 
ity that independent intellectual work 
demands, “The democratic spirit that 
the college needs,” wrote Irving Bab- 
bitt, one of America’s truly great teach- 
ers, 
is a fair field and no favors, and then the 
more severe and selective it is in its require- 
ments the better. . . . The function of the 
college . . . should be to insist on the idea 
of quality; it should hold all the faster to 
its humane standards now that the world is 
threatened with a universal impressionism.® 
Let us insist that the governors of the 
American college first of all select our 
students by a more rigid standard, and 
keep that standard invariable (as the 
trade school does). The possession of 
a sufficient amount of cash to pay the 
cost of tuition ought not automatically 
to entitle one to a college education— 
nor should an interlude of patriotic serv- 
ice. Let the governors next recall that 
a college education has no necessary utili- 
tarian purpose. The man who is am- 
bitious to become a garage mechanic will 
not only be happier studying in a gar- 
age: the chances are good that he will 
get better training there. Let them for- 
get the fetish of degrees (vain measure- 
ment!) and the doctrine of inevitable 
grace which is implied: the Ph.D. de- 
gree is not, so far as I have been able 
to discover, a tongue of celestial fire. I 
*«“The College and the Democratic Spirit,” 


Literature and the American College (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1908), pp. 78, 81. 
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ask them to engage for their faculties 
men of imagination and humor, whether 
those men are also men of “action” or 
not. The true scholar is not “the investi- 
gator .. . who digs up an unpublished 
document from some musty archive” 
and makes it “a pretext for writing a 
book.”® He is the man who, regardless 
of degrees and bibliography, refuses, as 
Emerson described him, to “quit his be- 
lief that a popgun is a popgun, though 
the ancient and honorable of the earth 
affirm it to be the crack of doom.” I 
venture this much more: the true scholar 
is one to whom teaching and his associa- 
tion with his students represent some- 
thing more than mere intrusions upon 
his favorite project of research. And I 
know that he is not concerned with any 
“education” which comes to him with a 
glaringly capital “E” to offer him ad- 
vice about the ventilation of his class- 
room and whether or no and how often 
he should write on the blackboard. If 
such a true scholar now exists—and can 
find a job—I urge him to correct the 
easy virtue of the American college by 
insisting on a high and intelligent stand- 
ard of intellectual performance among 
his students. Let him reflect that cracked 
heads and broken hearts are to be pre- 
ferred above shoddy work and eventual 
ignorance. A dunce with a degree is, 
after all, the most dangerous kind of 
dunce. 
IV 


So much accomplished, let us above 


all cease calling certain ideas and atti- 
tudes “subversive” when it may be that 
fundamentally and truly 


they are 


*“On Being Original,” idem, p. 234. 
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American. (Wasn’t George Washington 
—from a certain respectable point of 
view—a traitor? And what about Robert 
E. Lee?—or again, from a certain point 
of view—Abraham Lincoln?) Is there 
such a lethal charge in the /abel? Must 
I tremble as I assign Thoreaw’s “Civil 
Disobedience” lest the student discover 
its true title: “The Duty of Civil Diso- 
bedience?” If so, then literature has a 
power beyond that of bombs (as, of 
course, it really has) and we should rise 
proudly and unashamed, we teachers of 
literature, to what those Commence- 
ment orators called the “challenge.” 
Let us examine our cultural heritage 
and learn what it’s all about, instead of 
waiting for politicians to tell us. Let us 
read our own books—our “scriptures,” 
as they have been called—however sub- 
versive they may be. Woodrow Wilson, 
himself a professor unafraid and scorn- 
ful of nonsense, recommended an en- 
lightened nationalism in the American 
college, to assist us in understanding our 
own ideals, “It is the object of learn- 
ing,” he said, 
not only to satisfy the curiosity and perfect 
the spirits of individual men, but also to 
advance civilization; and, if it be true that 
each nation plays its special part in further- 
ing the common advancement, every people 
should use its universities to perfect it in its 
proper role, A university should be an organ 
of memory for the State for the transmis- 
sion of its best traditions, Every man sent 


out from a university should be a man of his 
nation, as well as a man of his time."® 


* “University Training and Citizenship,” The 
Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson (New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers, 1925. Ray 
Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd, eds.), 


1:248. 
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In the fulfillment of its duty to the 
nation of being “wisely national,” Wil- 
son declared: 


a university should have at the center of 
all its training, courses of instruction in that 
literature which contains the ideals of its 
race and all the nice proofs and subtle in- 
spirations of the character, spirit, and 
thought of the nation which it serves; and, 
besides that, instruction in the history and 
leading conceptions of those institutions 
which have served the nation’s energies in 
the preservation of order and the main- 
tenance of just standarads of civil virtue and 
public purpose. These should constitute the 
common training of all its students, as the 
only means of schooling their spirits for 
their common life as citizens,” 


If we can bring ourselves, bravely 
and without embarrassed apology, to 
hearken to the counsel of Emerson and 
James and Woodberry and Woodrow 
Wilson and a host of other wise men, 
we may be able to overcome our oc- 
casional terror in the face of our own 
tradition. We may see the restoration of 
common sense and common standards 
in the American college, an intelligent 


" Ibid. 
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discrimination between vocational and 
humane. We may even see democracy 
become something more than “what- 
ever is commonest, cheapest, easiest.” As 
another critic has remarked: 

If we can secure a real university in 
this country and a real program of general 
education upon which its work can rest, it 
may be that the character of our civiliza- 
tion may slowly change. It may be that we 
can outgrow the love of money, that we can 
get a saner conception of democracy, and 
that we can even understand the purposes 
of education. It may be that we can aban- 
don our false notions of progress and utility 
and that we can come to prefer intelligible 
organization to the chaos that we mistake 
for liberty. It is because these things may be 
that education is important.’* 


Who knows? If we college teachers can 
be stirred by such a program as I have 
described, we may stop jumping at our 
shadows; we may become again some- 
thing more than 


A band of harmless intellectuals drifting 
Midway between makeshifting and uplift- 
ing. 
"Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher 


Learning in America (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity, 1936), pp. 118-119. 


More fires break out in school and college buildings than in any 


other type of public structures. Hospitals suffer the least number of 
fires. 


* 


* 


The postwar baby boom continues. In 1954, the number of babies 
born was 12 percent greater than the number born in 1950. 
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Triumvirate of Life 


Nett GrirFirH WILSON 


Life holds rare beauty for discerning eyes; 


Unfailing seasons bring their lavish art 
To color vale and hill, or where arise 
Far spires of purple peaks to lift the heart. 
Life may be rich in shared, remembered laughter, 
Gay rippling notes upon the harp of time; 
Love lights our way. Oh! Ever, ever after, 


Love shall be most remembered, most sublime! 


These precious three, triumvirate of life, 

Are beauty, laughter, love—our own to keep 
Inviolate and fortified, though strife 

Shall tempt the heart to fear, the eyes to weep. 
This is the gold we salvage from the dross, 


Who cherish these shall never suffer loss. 
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Book Reviews 





Nore: Reviews not signed have been written by the editor. 


Joseph Herzberg, of The New York Times editorial staff, in his lecture “The Liter- 
ate Market,” given in Ann Arbor on April 17, said: “Newspapers must learn to make 
full use of their greatest weapon—the printed word. This means that we have to re- 
educate people to the value of reading for profit and pleasure. The solid proteins of news, 
accurately reported and solidly backgrounded, have been displaced with the starch of 
more pictures, more entertainment, and more advertising space. . .. By 1970, educators 
expect to have as many students enrolled in colleges and universities as are now enrolled 
in high school. This means that editors can expect a rapid growth of their reading 
audience, and a continuing increase in the reading public’s intelligeace. . . . Why are 
books on education not news, when we are spending more and more on new schools, and 





always searching for better teaching methods?” 


THe CHALLENGE OF Soviet EpucaTIon 
by George S. Counts. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 332 pp., $6.00. 


“Education is a weapon,” explained 
Stalin, “whose effect depends on who holds 
it in his hands and who is struck with it.” 
(p. 47) The employment of this key con- 
cept throughout the Soviet educational sys- 
tem is one of the revelations in The Chal- 
lenge of Soviet Education, How the Com- 
munist authority shapes and uses this weap- 
on to discipline its own people and to smite 
the free world are among the basic themes 
in this unusual book. In it George Counts, 
one of the most provocative scholars and 
writers on education in America today, 
brings his important publications on Soviet 
Russia to a new and higher climax. 

This analytical study of Russian educa- 
tion will be a striking disclosure to the 
American public. It enables one to com- 
prehend how in the near future Soviet 
Russia may reach its goal to “overtake and 
surpass” the United States of America. 
(p. 8) “The Bolshevik leaders from the 
first,” Counts stresses, “have regarded or- 
ganized education with utter seriousness.” 


(p. 306) The American people, he goes 


—The News Letter, October, 1956 


on to point out, “have supported many 
studies of the Soviet economy, the Soviet 
government, the Soviet armed forces,” and 
the like, “but they have shown little in- 
terest in the means by which the people are 
being molded in the image set by the dic- 
tatorship. This means that they regard 
Soviet education no more seriously than 
they regard their own.” (p. 307) 

Coming at a time when foreign affairs 
are in crisis, this book is particularly timely. 
It is no narrow treatise on Soviet school or- 
ganization. It is no textbook. Instead, it is 
a frightening exposition of education as a 
fundamental phase of statecraft used ruth- 
lessly to perpetuate dictatorship, to strength- 
en it, and to prepare for its conquest of the 
earth. The content is not speculation from 
the mind of a George Orwell; it is fact on 
the operation of the Soviet state, winnowed 
from a lifetime of studying communism, 
and supported by hundreds of citations of 
sources in the original Russian, 

Russian education is no new or inci- 
dental interest to George Counts, Exactly 
forty years ago, as a young educator and 
student of social problems, fresh from the 
reborn University of Chicago with a Ph.D., 
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he perceived that the eductions in Eastern 
Europe in 1917 were no ordinary political 
reshuffles. Early sensing the significance of 
the ideas behind the Russian Revolution, 
young Counts mastered the Russian lan- 
guage and, when conditions permitted, 
visited widely in the new Soviet Republic. 
Probably his best-known trip is described in 
his volume, 4 Ford Crosses Soviet Russia. 
On these visits he became personally ac- 
quainted with a number of leading Russian 
educators who later disappeared during one 
of the great purges. 

In the decades which followed 1917, 
Counts studied closely the incredible 
changes which the Bolsheviks with their 
educational system wrought inside the Soviet 
Union. He also watched closely the surrep- 
titious growth of communist power and 
influence throughout the remaining world. 
Now, after forty years of intensive scholar- 
ship on communism, and after bringing out 
an arresting series of publications on Amer- 
ica’s mushrooming antagonist, Counts sur- 
veys for his readers the new scenery in the 
communist Motherland, which during the 
year of the Revolution was described can- 
didly by Lenin as “a peasant country, one 
of the most backward in Europe.” (p. 14) 

The rapid shift in world power since 
1917 which Counts summarizes has been 
spectacular, By the end of World War II, 
a galaxy of far-flung empires had collapsed 
or shrunk to relative impotence. Only two 
great powers remained: ruthless Soviet Rus- 
sia, still expanding and toughening, like a 
youthful giant, and the United States, an 
unexpected and unmatured heir to Western 
leadership and power. “The rise of the 
Soviet state,” observes Counts, “. . . is per- 
haps the outstanding political fact of the 
first half of the twentieth century.” (p. 1) 

At about the close of the war the Russian 
leaders correctly appraised their phenome- 
nally-increased strength and their unantici- 
pated opportunity, with but a single great 
power standing between them and their 
glittering goal of world domination. The 
United States quickly became their number- 
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one target. The turn-about is dramatically 
illustrated with a series of passages repro- 
duced from the universally-used history 
textbook. The edition of 1945 praises Brit- 
ish and American troops at length, but in 
the 1946 edition the praise is gone and the 
account halved. By 1955 the account is 
reversed, and the Russian youth are told 
that England and the U.S.A. “delayed in 
every way the opening of a second front in 
Europe” until “it became clear that the 
Soviet Union, with its own forces would 
occupy the entire territory of Germany and 
liberate France.” (pp. 96-98) 

The Soviet giant is now grappling in a 
“most ferocious struggle” against the free 
world, to use a phrase that Counts quotes 
from a leading Soviet playwright. In this 
Olympian battle the United States strength- 
ened key allied economies and built military 
alliances. The effort to gird itself educa- 
tionally was allowed to go sour, in the re- 
viewer’s judgment, and the nation fell into 
a nightmare of McCarthyism, actually neg- 
lecting and weakening its schools, its 
foreign service, and its opportunities for 
cultural leadership with the uncommitted 
nations of the earth. Meanwhile the Soviet 
Union sharpened to a still keener edge its 
educational swords and spears, including its 
writers, biologists, and even circus clowns. 
Recently Khrushchev has reiterated the 
Kremlin’s ultimate goal by predicting to a 
group of foreign diplomats that he would 
bury them. 

With telling facts The Challenge of 
Soviet Education makes clear how Russian 
education has come to rival and in some 
cases to excel Western education. Counts 
describes, for example, how the Soviet 
Union conducts a continuing and _ all- 
encompassing search for talent, which seems 
to operate through the public school system 
regardless of ancestry or previous disen- 
franchisement of parents, subject only to 
the requirement of political loyalty and 
orthodoxy. He reports how the Russian 
system also deliberately attracts and rewards 
students financially, evidently in clear rec- 
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ognition that a youth in the process of being 
educated is a natural resource being devel- 
oped and worth its cost, similar to the dig- 
ging of a mine or the building of a dam. 
This communist government pays main- 
tenance stipends to vast numbers of those 
students who “do well in their studies,” 
while those “who make excellent marks in 
all subjects have twenty-five per cent added 
to their stipends.” (p. 151) The number 
and size of these “scholarships” are manip- 
ulated, Counts points out, to direct the flow 
of students to institutions and specializations 
in relation to changes in need for trained 
workers and experts. 

Year by year the great bulk of Russian 
youth proceed not only through school, but 
also through the carefully-managed Young 
Pioneers and then through the Young 
Communists. Since the Communist Party 
in the Soviet nations, unlike political parties 
elsewhere, is a government monopoly of 
power over human behavior, the operation 
of these youth organizations affords the 
Communist Authority an opportunity, un- 
equalled in history, for the training and se- 
lection of leadership material. The oppor- 
tunity is likewise unequalled to identify and 
deal appropriately with potentially unreliable 
leadership material, and thus to foster con- 
tinued monopoly of power, Even in the 
field of athletics the Soviet educational sys- 
tem continuously conducts a great talent 
search. With the growing popularity of 
sports, particularly in the undeveloped na- 
tions, athletic victories and Olympic cham- 
pionships have great propaganda value that 
is not overlooked. Inside and outside of 
Russia the athletic victories prove the su- 
periority of the Soviet way of life. 

In revealing the extent of state control 
over the people, the book devotes a whole 
chapter to the topic of the political education 
of the younger generation, and another to 
their moral education. A chapter is given to 
the political education of adults, while others 
treat the political education of the soldier 
and the education of the political elite. 
There are penetrating chapters on the 
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transformation of the intellectual class, and 
the training of specialists. 

From The Challenge of Soviet Educa- 
tion the reader soon concludes that educa- 
tion is recognized as so important a weapon 
in the Russian arsenal that, as in matters of 
atomic development and stockpiling, needed 
funds are always made available. William 
Benton reports in the 1956. Britannica 
Book of the Year that the University of 
Moscow, “with its gleaming new 33-story 
tower, is, after the Kremlin itself, Moscow’s 
most arresting structure.” On this one 
university building the communist govern- 
ment spent 3 billion rubles, which in dol- 
lars is probably somewhere between $150 
million and $750 million, depending on the 
exchange rate used. If one accepts the latter 
figure, it is roughly comparable to the total 
value of the combined endowments of all 
1800 colleges and universities in the United 
States, private and public, which have been 
painfully accumulated over the past three 
hundred years. 

The heavy array of facts that Counts 
sets forth makes clear that the pressure in 
the Soviet Union is not entirely on quantity ; 
actually there is much reason to believe that 
in a number of areas, at least, the quality 
of the communist education is superior to 
ours. The curriculum prescribes physics for 
five years beginning in the sixth grade, and 
chemistry for four years beginning in the 
seventh grade. Homework for students is 
serious business, and the teacher controls 
attendance of children at movies and other 
places of amusement even though these 
media of ideas, as well as all others, are 
rigidly goose-stepped so they will convey 
only messages in accord with the current 
Kremlin line. In 1943 the sale cf tickets to 
children under sixteen for evening perform- 
ances in theaters (except for children’s 
theaters), concert halls, and circuses was 
forbidden. The examination system has 
been exceedingly rigorous, but the book in- 
cludes information that a year ago it was 
softened on the grounds of safeguarding 
children’s health. According to Counts the 
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quality of work in science was attested to by 
top American scientists who, after inspect- 
ing Russian laboratories in May 1956, re- 
ported that the “Soviet Union has achieved 
a lead in high energy research physics that 
the United States probably could not over- 
come within the next ten years.” (p. 3) 

In general, The Challenge of Soviet 
Education .makes relatively few direct 
comparisons with American education. 
Throughout, the reader will find himself 
making his own. In the final paragraph 
Counts indicates that he expects to draw 
such comparisons in a later work. He has 
focused the present volume to give a com- 
prehensive and fundamental picture of the 
Soviet thought-control system, at times 
going back two generations before 1917 to 
examine the growth of the revolutionary 
tradition. Consistently the book develops 
the theme of education as an instrument of 
national policy of the Kremlin. In detail it 
shows how all intellectual workers from 
artists to textbook writers to zoologists are 
marshalled and manipulated as one vast 
army to control people’s minds. Certainly 
one of the book’s great contributions is the 
revealing of Soviet education as “the most 
comprehensive and sustained effort in his- 
tory to reach distant goals by employing all 
the agencies and processes of twentieth- 
century society.” (p. 290) These goals in- 
clude the intent to “change a whole people 
and even to alter human nature itself.” 
Many Americans will feel on reading this 
book that when education is thus being used 
as a weapon against them, they must study 
the weapon, re-evaluating their own de- 
fense and offense. This process must in- 
clude a review of Russia’s education tech- 
niques and personnel employed outside her 
borders, a matter which Counts again only 
touches in this work. 

In short, the book, The Challenge of 
Soviet Education, will be highly useful to 
thinking persons everywhere, including 
those in the uncommitted countries, if made 
available to them. To all it affords a depth 
view of their avowed mortal opponent. 
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From it they can gain a new perspective 
of their own country. In the United States 
the work has the possibility of stirring citi- 
zens out of their lethargy toward education. 
Like Thomas Paine’s Common Sense it can 
arouse an awareness of the crisis. Perhaps 
it will help also to stir America to a broader 
policy than that of merely “containing” 
Soviet communism militarily. Coming at 
this time, when 1957 seems destined to be 
a fateful year in American foreign policy 
and perhaps as well a fateful year in do- 
mestic educational policy, the book is indeed 
timely. In awakening people to a growing 
menace, it should challenge them to a 
drastic strengthening and a far-sighted in- 
telligent use of the schools and other 
avenues of enlightenment before it is too 
late, 
Hupert Park Beck 


Dr. Beck is a member of the staff of 
The School of Education, The City 


College, New York City. 
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EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY 

ScHOooLs, by Harlan L. Hagman. Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co. 349 pp. $5.00. 

As the author observes in his foreword, 
this book has been written for those who 
are mature in experience and who seek to 
prepare themselves for administration of 
elementary education. It also will prove a 
valuable reference source for those already 
engaged in administrative work. The book 
is written at a level of abstraction which 
demands that those who use it profitably 
must bring to it a substantial amount of 
experience in elementary schools. 

The work is unusually comprehensive in 
its coverage. In addition to the topics usually 
treated in a text on elementary-school ad- 
ministration, there are discussions of such 
concepts as purpose, planning, and author- 
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ity. It is particularly noteworthy to find a 
discussion of the meaning and function of 
authority included in a book of this type. 
Experienced and thoughtful administrators 
are aware that the concept of authority is a 
matter of the greatest importance in their 
professional lives, Yet it is relatively seldom 
that a discussion of this is addressed to ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

In another place the author departs from 
the coverage usual in books on administra- 
tion. In the chapter entitled “The Principal 
as Prophet” he discusses the role of the prin- 
cipal in society at large, He emphasizes the 
need for social vision and understanding of 
the course of American society, He attempts 
to foresee something of what the future 
may bring and the changing demands on 
elementary-school teachers and on_ the 
school itself. ‘Those who see the principal- 
ship in more than its immediate and prac- 
tical light will thank the author for his brief 
excursion into social theory. 

At the end of each chapter is found a 
list of related references, At the beginning 
of each chapter the author raises a number 
of significant issues related to the subject 
with which the chapter deals. In the ap- 
pendix is a list of films useful in courses in 
elementary-school administration, The titles 
include administration and supervision, as 
well as those on the work of the elementary 
school. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, the 
innovation in which the author has been 
most successful is in the anecdotal material 
at the end of each chapter. The inclusion 
of anecdotal material is hardly an innova- 
tion, but the inclusion of good anecdotal 
material in a textbook most assuredly is. 

Here we are relieved from the contrived 
“plot” and the stilted “dialogue” of the 
usual anecdote. Rather we are presented 
with a series of vignettes from the life of 
one Barrows, a first-year principal, and 
hapless as only beginning principals are hap- 
less. These episodes are presented with skill 
and taste. They will be recognized with a 
wry smile by most of those who have served 
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their apprenticeship. For teaching purposes 
they seem excellent, yet they may have a 
greater value. They may serve to remind 
us in the midst of a plethora of high-level 
generalizations that administration occurs 
in a real world and with real people, who 
are subject to all the virtues and all the 
foibles which constitute men’s lot. 
G. Max Winco 

University of Michigan 


A TEACHER Is A Person, by Charles H. 
Wilson, Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1956. 285 pp., price $3.75. 

The autobiography of the superintendent 
of schools of a Chicago suburb might not 
suggest a volume which members of the 
teaching profession would rush to the book- 
store or library to obtain. But here is the 
exception—a story interesting in its own 
human right, witty, urbane, incisive, edu- 
cationally sophisticated and contemporary. 

The title happily suggests the orientation, 
which is to the central thesis that our pub- 
lic schoo] teachers share a common human- 
ity with the frail yet aspiring human race, 
that they are neither long-haired nor other- 
wise tonsorially abnormal, that they carry 
a genuinely tough assignment, have been 
the recent scapegoat of half-baked criticisms 
of public education, and that if viewed as 
persons are not only understandable but 
deserving of the taxpayers’ more enlight- 
ened sympathy and generosity. 

Mr. Wilson now heads the school system 
of Highland Park, Illinois. He has been 
around; his educational exposures as student 
and teacher have been diversified and edi- 
fying. He has happily developed an educa- 
tional philosophy which is literate and de- 
fensible. 

And most importantly he can write lay- 
man’s English with vigor, amusement, and 
breeze. Which means that here is a human 
and humane story which the profession can 
recommend without reserve to school board 
members, P.T.A. affiliates and all others 
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who command public attention and help 
control public purse strings. 

Most of the familiar and contentious 
areas (see Bestor and others) are com- 
mented upon, anecdotalized about, or ap- 
praised with candor and good sense. If it 
adds up—beyond its sheer narrative appeal 
—to the conclusion that we know enough 
to have really good public education when- 
ever we are willing to pay the billl, that is 
a mark of the book’s wisdom. Indeed it is, 
in that sense, a prime exhibit in the neces- 
sary campaign of public enlightenment to 
help us to be at once proud of our schools 
and eager to make them vastly better, Per- 
haps this story can come near to being for 
public education what “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was to an earlier national crisis! 

Orpway TEaD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 
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RELIGION 


DIMENSIONS OF CHARACTER by Ernest 
M. Ligon. The Macmillan Company. 
482 pp. $6.50. 

This book is a presentation of the his- 
tory and techniques of the Union College 
Character Research Project. Judging from 
the content of this book, the major en- 
deavor of the Project is the development 
and evaluation of a character-building Sun- 
day School curriculum, The title, there- 
fore, is misleading in that it leads to the 
expectation of a serious discussion of the 
problems and techniques of some aspects 
of personality. 

Dr. Ligon’s purpose and conviction are 
so noble and earnest that it is not easy to 
dismiss his book as poorly written and re- 
plete with error, Nevertheless, this must 
be done. The book is apparently intended 
for the nonprofessional as well as the occa- 
sional psychologist and educator interested 
in the chosen area. One would expect, 
then, a book that is too difficult for the 
layman and overly simplified for the pro- 
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fessional reader, and this is what seems 
to have happened. One wonders how the 
uninitiated struggle through such jargon 
as “positive potential concept,” “age-level 
calibration,” “developmental calibration,” 
“maximum-potential behavior,” to cite 
only a few choice examples. The excessive 
use of the perpendicular pronoun and the 
short sentence and paragraph give the book 
the air of a “How I Sold a Million Dollars 
of Insurance” brochure. 

One of the major purposes of this book 
is to develop a scientific attitude in those 
interested in religious education, and to 
give these people a broad view of some of 
the statistical tools available. Throughout 
the book a great to-do is made about ex- 
perimental design and its availability to 
every high school student. Yet it is in the 
the two chapters devoted to the tools of 
experimental design that the 
noted the most errors. 

Consider this quotation: “If you should 
(run chi-square) for the role of educa- 
tion, social and health services 
between the day when Jesus preached and 
today, you would almost certainly discover 
very high chi-squares. The religion of 
Jesus has made a difference” (p. 316). 
One might also say that a_ chi-square 
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analysis of the incidence of psychosis since 
the year of Freud’s first article and today 
would show a greater incidence for today. 
The theories of Freud have made a dif- 
ference. Or have they, in this respect? In 
the same paragraph, a chi-square analysis 
of the incidence of illiteracy between the 
American armies of the two World Wars 
is interpreted as a change in the literacy 
level in this country. This may very well 
be, but the probability value of chi-square 
does not tell you that this is so. The dif- 
ference between the two drafts could have 
resulted from the use of more refined selec- 
tion techniques in World War II, or from 
other unknown factors. 

At another point, a rho coefficient of .54 
with ten pairs of observations is interpreted 
as “some relationship” between the two 
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variables. Unfortunately, with ten cases, 
the obtained coefficient is not significantly 
different from zero, so this is probably a 
chance relationship, Although the example 
cited was in the form of a model to demon- 
strate rank-difference correlation, the in- 
terpretation does not inform the reader 
that there are necessary procedures to 
evaluate the obtained correlations. 

The author, in discussing the normal 
curve, demonstrates convincingly that the 
heights of seven-year old children are 
normally distributed. He then implies that 
the variables of character research are 
distributed in the same manner. The 
reader is also not informed that many of 
the techniques discussed, such as ¢-test, 
F-test, analysis of variance, and correla- 
tion, make certain assumptions about the 
normal distribution of the variations, as 
well as other assumptions such as homo- 
geneity of variance, rectilinear relationship 
between variables, etc., depending on the 
statistical technique. 

Dr. Ligon is to be commended for 
attempting to introduce scientific proce- 
dures into an area so full of both emo- 
tionalism and tradition. His efforts might 
have been more successful if he had de- 
voted more than two chapters to this topic. 
Perhaps a book entitled along the lines of 
“Experimental Design for Religious Edu- 
cation” might prove more satisfactory than 
attempting to cram so much material into 
one section. The present book is not recom- 
mended only with strong reservations for 
the interested. layman. 

Puitip Hime stein, Ph.D. 
A F Personnel & Training Research 
Center 


Lackland AFB, Texas 


Tue Livine or Tuese Days, AN AuTo- 
BIOGRAPHY by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Harper and Brothers. 319 pp. 
$4.00. 


This seems not so much an autobiogra- 
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phy as the history of a controversy, The 
most interesting reading, at least, occurs 
where this aspect of the narrative is most 
fully present, as it is in Chapter 7. This 
chapter, entitled “The Fundamentalist 
Controversy,” is a brilliant summary of 
that famous nationwide debate. 

The first two chapters are quiet and 
relatively commonplace but with Chapter 
3 the controversy begins to take shape and 
the tempo increases, reaching a high point 
of interest in Chapter 7. Of these chap- 
ters, number 6 entitled “A Professor at 
Large” is remarkable as an account of the 
author’s activities during World War I. 
It is informative and narrates some rather 
surprising incidents. 

To many readers, Chapter 8 on “The 
Riverside Church” may prove most help- 
ful. The author, it is true, gives the credit 
for success to his able helpers but it seems 
clear that the Riverside Church and Harry 
Emerson Fosdick are pretty much one and 
the same thing. The church is his plan, his 
work, his very personality, expanded into 
a vast organization expressing his idea of 
Christian service. Presumably it is just 
what a metropolitan church ought to be. 
Readers of educational journals will know 
how to excuse the author if this descrip- 
tion of his own project seems a trifle too 
pat. 
In Chapter 9, “Winds of Doctrine,” the 
controversy resumes, but the points now 
at issue seem relatively obscure. In the last 
chapter called “Ideas That Have Used 
Me” the author explains the stands he has 
taken on the great national issues of his 
day: science, education, race relations, pro- 
hibition, the League of Nations, for in- 
stance. His points, in each case, are, if not 
always convincing, at least clear and 
understandable. 

Donatp R. ALTER 
Eastern Illinois State College. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


CoNnsERVING AMERICAN ReEsouRCEs by 
Ruben L. Parson. Prentice Hall, Inc. 
550 pp. $8.50. 

There have been many books written on 
the theme of “Conserving our Natural Re- 
sources.” The author of the book, the sub- 
ject of this review, with more than twenty 
years of experience in classrooms, as well 
as practical field work, has brought a fresh, 
vigorous approach to the subject. The book 
will be welcomed by teachers, students and 
the general public. 

The book is timely. “In our great 
American democracy the citizen governs; 
if he would govern well, he must be well 
informed on issues involving his entire 
nation, as well as those limited in effect to 
his own state, county, or community. 
With these goals in mind, he will find 
herein a broad survey of his resource 
heritage by categories and some ideas for 
improving its usefulness through intelli- 
gent conservations,” 

In the first chapter the author directs the 
attention of the reader to the fact that our 
“material culture” is derived “from nat- 
ural wealth.” Then in succeeding chapters 
he describes each resource: water, soil, 
forests, wildlife, minerals and traces their 
development and utilization in our national 
economy. He attracts the interest of the 
reader by a fresh vigorous style of his writ- 
ing. He never loses sight, however, of the 
seriousness of his subject and shows us how 
by “thrift, frugality and efficiency,” we 
can “conserve what can quickly become 
depleted when national responsibility is for- 
gotten.” 

Throughout the book he made use of 
marginal topics which serve to attract the 
attention of the reader. This device, to- 
gether with excellent illustrations of pic- 
tures, diagrams, maps, suggested teaching 
aids and a well selected bibliography for 
each chapter makes the book highly useful 
to reader and teachers, 

This reviewer finds the book readable 
and teachable and recommends it to teach- 
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ers seeking an up-to-date text on “Conser- 
vation of our Natural Resources.” 
Ina CULLOM ROBERTSON 
State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota 
9 


In SEARCH OF Heresy by John W. Ald- 
ridge. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
208 pp. $4.00. 

Most of the material in this book was 
presented first in lecture form when the 
author, along with Hannah Arendt, V. S. 
Pritchett, and Sean O’Faolain, participated 
as a lecturer in the Christian Gauss Sem- 
inars in Criticism held at Princeton Uni- 
versity during the spring of 1954. 

The title is not so enigmatic as it may 
appear at first sight. The word heresy 
(from the Greek Aairesis) means taking 
or choice. As a symbol dies out in language 
when the act it symbolizes dies out in life, 
so the word heresy has ceased to connote 
choice, perhaps because the possibility of 
heresy as choice has waned. Hence Al- 
dridge assumes that a kind of recession has 
taken place and that we have suffered the 
effects in nearly all areas of our cultural 
and spiritual life. In the case of the Ameri- 
can intellectual, this condition asserts itself 
as a threat to morale and action alike, for 
traditionally the intellectual has had the 
task of monitoring the culture of his time, 
of exercising within it his right of free 
choice, and upon it the “reprimanding in- 
fluence of his dissent.” 

The essays of this book, which were 
written for a variety of different occa- 
sions, are concerned with academic as well 
as sociological matters, Some of the con- 
cerns are the new liberal assent to mass 
cultural values, the movement of literary 
intellectuals into the university, their adop- 
tion of the values of institutional ortho- 
doxy, and the possibilities which appear to 
be open to the novelist in the conformist 
culture of the present day. Aldridge, let 
it be understood, is not advocating a return 
to orthodoxies of the past; rather he is 
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concerned with the kind of orthodoxy 
which, backed by morals, religious princi- 
ples, and social codes of manners, helps 
make possible and, in fact, accounts for 
the delineation of scene and character in 
contemporary fiction. The point of view 
from which he approaches the new intel- 
lectual conformism rests upon the ideal of 
creative independence and free critical dis- 
sent which are a heritage of American 
thought and letters and which have ener- 
gized the work of such writers as Cooper, 
Emerson, Whitman, Dreiser, Mencken, 
and Hemingway. 

In one of the early chapters, “Gray 
New World,” the author discusses the 
impact of David Riesman, who has be- 
come a sort of myth maker and culture 
hero of the leisure-oriented educated 
classes which, a generation ago, took up 
Spengler, Ortega y Gasset, and Freud. 
Riesman’s work, The Lonely Crowd, so 
Aldridge notes, is one of the most impor- 
tant literary expressions the present age in 
America has had, a book to rank in its 
implications for Western culture with 
Ortega y Gasset’s Revolt of the Masses 
and de ‘Toqueville’s Democracy in 
America. 

Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, accord- 
ing to Aldridge, we may read as a record 
of the disappearance of the older patterns 
of social class as our way of life has become 
standardized, as wealth has come to be 
distributed more widely and evenly, and 
as aristocratic traditions have grown thin. 
Now, what Riesman calls the “inner 
directed” man has been the typical hero 
of fiction from its beginnings and of drama 
from antiquity. In Tom Jones, Odysseus, 
or Don Quijote we find the recurring con- 
flict between the obsessive inner compul- 
sions of the hero and moral structure of his 
society which work to deny their fulfill- 
ment. If Riesman is correct, a change has 
resulted in the rise of a new “other 
directed” personality type, that requires the 
approval of others, usually of the others in 
which Riesman calls his “peer group.” In 
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a society in which “inner directed’’ traits 
are no longer required by industry, and 
therefore, no longer serve as criteria for 
the judgment of individual worth, a per- 
son’s agreeableness or niceness becomes one 
of the main criteria by which he can be 
judged; his “personality” becomes his dis- 
tinguishing and salable commodity, Al- 
dridge uses the Riesman material to sub- 
stantiate the claim that in the last fifty 
years, the movement which the novel in 
America records is the movement gradu- 
ally away from the “inner directed” phase 
of our cultural development toward the 
phase of “other direction.” 

The later chapters represent an effort 
to define a relation between this cultural 
conformity and the kind and quality of 
fiction a culture produces, Discussed ac- 
cording to the criterion of cultural con- 
formity are the works of Hemingway, 
Malcolm Cowley, Ira Wolfert, and James 
T. Farrell. In the last chapters, “The 
Function of the Book Critic,” it is noted 
that the older type of book critic has almost 
entirely disappeared with the shift of liter- 
ary power from the open frontier of the 
“superior few” to the closed circle of the 
university. The book ends on this incisive 
note: “If he [the book critic of today] 
goes under, he will at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the culture that 
bred him, and gave him his function has 
gone under too, that the silence is at last 
complete, the targets are down for good.” 

Epna Lue FuRNEss 
University of Wyoming 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL 
Srupigs by Earl S. Johnson. The Mac- 
millan Co. 476 pp. $5.75. 

One of the most suggestive and profit- 
able experiences in learning “how to write” 
was a little book that inadvertently came 
to my notice as a college freshman. The 
title of the book, How to Sell a Manu- 
script, had caught my eye, for I had ambi- 
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tions. Needless to say, I never sold any of 
those early scribblings, but I did learn 
much about written communication, I am 
tempted to place Professor Johnson’s excel- 
lent book in this category of rare works 
that, while explaining how to do, are not 
forgetful that one must also know what 
to do. 

In fact, I am almost tempted to say that 
Johnson so effectively breaks down the 
barrier between “method” and “content” 
that the battleground becomes a play- 
ground where the former antagonists ex- 
perience a joint thrill in the acquisition of 
new feelings, new ideas. As Johnson him- 
self puts it so eloquently in his introduc- 
tion, “Without substantive knowledge, we 
have no reliable warrant for what we 
know, and without an acquaintance with 
the method of inquiry and social theory 
we have no guide for teaching except 
routine born only of trial and error.” 

In a world where principles of social 
and political morality have been debauched 
by a generation of experience with fascism 
and communism, it is understandable that 
we should again hear of the necessity for 
“moral teaching” in our schools. These 
requests are usually made in perfect good 
faith. The difficulty is that what is held 
as “moral” by one man’s experience, may 
be considered “immoral” by the lights of 
another. In the midst of such confusion 
unscrupulous fishermen often make an ap- 
pearance. For social scientists and teachers 
of social science and education this is a 
problem which at the present time tran- 
scends all others. For, if teaching in the 
social studies is to aspire to any degree of 
effectiveness, the end result must (repeat 
“must!”) include some understanding as 
to how people come to hold such differing 
views. With this understanding there is 
reasonable hope for tolerance—and prog- 
ress toward a better world. Here again 
the work of Johnson’s skillful pen is felt 
throughout the book as it traces out the 
reality and possible reconciliation of con- 
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flict which exists in social values. 

The basic theme of the book might be 
labelled “The Nature of Thought in Re- 
lation to Action.” Its evidence is indicated 
from the first chapter, the Democratic 
Character, through such others as (IV) 
Indoctrination: Avoidable and Unavoid- 
able, (X) Attitudes: How we Get and 
Change Them, (XI) Perception, Valua- 
tion and Conduct, (XIX) The Nature 
and Purpose of Discussion and (XX) 
Teaching Skills and Understandings That 
Persist. But let Johnson himself speak (p. 
200): “The problem is not that men 
should act: they do act. The problem is 
whether they are to act from sheer impulse 
unaided by reason or whether they will 
take counsel with their impulses by the use 
of reason. Warm emotion and cool intelli- 
gence can work together and we must 
teach our students how they may cooper- 
ate,” 

The book is a distillation of a lifetime 
of vast learning and experience. What 
makes this all the more impressive is the 
modesty of presentation, and the gener- 
osity with which credit is given for the 
words and ideas of others, Indeed, the ci- 
tations in the book might easily be used as 
a guide for professional development in 
the social sciences. 

Anyone who is aware of the innumer- 
able special problems and difficulties con- 
fronted by individual teachers and schools 
in the preparation of teachers would be 
quite mad to suggest that there is one 
book, a universal text whose Procrustean 
qualities fit all needs, If there were such a 
book, Johnson’s would be it. However, as 
a reviewer, I should be guilty of gross 
omission if I did not insist that, whether 
or not it is used as a text, no school should 
fail to find a prominent niche for this book 
to which teachers as well as students may 
turn with great rewards both of profit and 
pleasure. 

RENzO BIANCHI 
Carleton College 

















Brief Browsings in Books 





Bellman Publishing Co., P. O. Box 
172, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts pub- 
lish a series of monographs in the Voca- 
tional and Professional Monograph Series 
which are quite useful in counseling. As a 
rule each monograph has 24 pages and sells 
for $1.00, Each covers personal qualifica- 
tions, scholastic preparation needed, em- 
ployment opportunities, salaries, opportu- 
nity for advancement, advantages and dis- 
advantages, possibilities for men and 
women and the nature of the vocation. 
“How to Choose that Career” by S. Nor- 
man Feingold, is a general discussion to 
advise students on their personal develop- 
ment in relation to a career. A discount 
from the list price is given on quantity 
orders. Typical monographs treat of the 
library profession, fashion design, religion, 
modeling, meat packing, astronomy, life 
insurance and the dairy industry. 

College Freshmen Speak Out by Aga- 
tha Townsend contains frank statements 
of students of 470 freshmen, men and 
women from twenty-seven colleges, about 
their college experiences, Based on a ques- 
tionnaire, sent to students, it reports a 
summary prepared for the Committee on 
School and College Relations of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, The Foreword 
is by Burton P. Fowler, of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Guidance 
officers and teachers alike will profit by 
this book which mirrors student difficulties 
in adjustment, This volume of 132 pages 
is published at $2.50 by Harper and 
Brothers. 

The Founding of Public Education in 
Wisconsin presents the story of the estab- 
lishment of a free school system on the 
Western frontier in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, The author is Lloyd P. 
Jorgenson, of the University of Oklahoma. 


It is a welcome addition to the general 
story of early education in America. As the 
histories of the individual states develop 
much source material, it can be scanned 
and summarized, and it can be of supreme 
value to a future author who will attempt 
to write a comprehensive history of educa- 
tion in America and which will evaluate 
fairly and in proper proportion the contri- 
butions made by each of the regional areas 
of America. The volume has 252 pages. It 
may be secured from the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 816 State Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Essays and Sketches in Biography is a 
new Meridian Book, issued by a company 
of this name. It has 346 pages, is hand- 
sewn, has paper covers, and sells for $1.35. 
The author, John Maynard Keynes, has 
included the complete texts of his former 
“Essays in Biography” and “Two Mem- 
oirs.” Among those whose biographies are 
included are Robert Malthus, Bonar Law, 
William Stanley Jevons, Lloyd George, 
Lord Oxford, and Winston Churchill. 

The Philosophical Library has published 
a 174-page volume Problems of Adoles- 
cents at $4.75. It is written by H. Edels- 
ton, of Leeds, and reports an experiment 
which he carried on as a youth leader for 
many church groups. This consisted of lec- 
tures, then discussions, and finally questions 
by members of co-educational groups, who 
asked questions to assist them in solving 
their problems. The subjects revolve 
around the personal and social relationships 
of boys and girls including their sex prob- 
lems. A wholesome point of view is main- 
tained and the book will be of great value 
to American readers, The author, feeling 
that the older inflexible platitudes are not 
sufficient, advocates clear understanding of 
the problems as a means to their solution. 


“ae 
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The Dell Publishing Company, 10 West 
33 Street, New York City, makes paper- 
back books on subjects of importance avail- 
able at a price easily within the reach of 
anyone interested. Recently four volumes 
came for review. Two are Dell books 
which are reprints at 35 cents each. One 
contains two novels by Henry James, The 
Turn of the Screw and Daisy Miller. The 
other, Child Behavior, is a realistic guide 
for parents to children’s behavior from 
birth to the age of ten and is a publication of 
the Gesell Institute of Child Development 
the introduction of which is written by Dr. 
Arnold Gesell. Among the many useful 
chapters are those on fears, tensional out- 
lets, sex behavior and interest, mother- 
child relationships, father-child _relation- 
ships, brothers and sisters, comics, television 
and movies, what to do about discipline, 
what to tell about Santa Claus, the Diety, 
death, adoption and divorce. Another series 
includes first editions, each of which sells at 
50 cents. Of particular interest is The 
American Heritage Reader, 250 pages of 


reprints from the popular American Herit- 


age. Another is 4 Popular History of 
Music from Gregorian Chant to Jazz 
whose author is Carter Harman, Chapters 
include origins of music and its originators, 
classical music, a poetic revolution, the 
modern challengers, and opening vistas. In 
its 350 pages there is a wealth of informa- 
tion. 

As so many colleges are requiring 
achievement and scholastic aptitude tests 
as a condition for entrance, our readers will 
be interesed in Achievement Tests, the 
College Examination Board’s exposition of 
how such tests are prepared, the types of 
questions they contain, and their scope (the 
sample tests not restrictive of teaching), 
and Scholastic Aptitude Tests, predictive 
tests of the student’s probable ability to meet 
college entrance requirements, Samples are 
given, so that a student may have the sort 
of information he needs in preparing to 
take the tests. The first has 136 pages, the 
latter, 64 pages. They may be secured from 
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the College Entrance Examination Board, 
c/o Educational Testing Service, P.O. 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, at 50 
cents a copy. 

An Approach to Christian Education is 
a volume by English authors, all members 
of the Methodist Church, a series of essays 
by nine authors under the editorship of 
Rupert E. Davies, of Didsbury College, 
Bristol. The various academic disciplines 
are related to the teaching of Christianity. 
The Philosophical Library, New York, 
the publisher. The volume of 159 pages 
sells for $4.75. 

An Interpretation of Audio-Visual 
Learning Aids by Maurice §. Stokes, is a 
volume of 94 pages published by the 
Meador Publishing Company at $2.00. 
\mong the topics treated are: Values of 
Audio-Visual eae Aids; Neural and 
Physical Basis for Utilizing Learning Aids; 
Transfer of T raining ; Film Evaluation ; 
Instructional ‘Techniques and Devices; and 
In-Service Demonstrations. There is a 
brief, carefully selected bibliography. 

Many publications are being issued on 
the general subject of Television ‘Teaching. 
Among them are An Investigation of Tele- 
vision, conducted by the St. Louis Educa- 
tional Television Commission issued under 
a grant from The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education (September, 1956); 
Direct Teaching by Television, an interim 
report by The Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television, 1785 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., W ashington, D.C.; An In- 
vestigation of Closed-Circuit Television for 
Teaching University Courses, another re- 
port of a project sponsored by The Ford 
Foundation for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation at The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity; and the Educational Newsletter, of 
the Committee on Television of the Ameri- 
can Council on Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; and a summary report on the Jowa 
Closed-Circuit Television Teaching Experi- 
ment. Educational Television for Your 
Community is published jointly by the 
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Educational Television and Radio Center, 
the Joint Council on Educational Televi- 
sion, and the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters. 

The Psychological Basis of Education 
issued by the Philosophical Library is a most 
interesting volume written by E. A. Peel, 
Professor and Head of the Department of 
Education, the University of Birmingham, 
England, It is a most interesting and chal- 
lenging book which gives a well-rounded 
view of modern educational rsychology. 
It is informative for other reasons. An ex- 
amination of the bibliographies as well as 
the text shows how changed such textbooks 
are from those written ten years ago. Then 
the references were largely to other Eng- 
lish writers, In this volume references are 
given to C, L. Hull, J. Dollard, G. W. 
Allport, R. §. Woodsworth, E. L. Thorn- 
dike, Lewis Terman, A. Gesell, and others. 
The interfertilization of ideas in the United 
States and abroad is assisted by the increas- 
ing awareness that scholars of various 
countries have of what is done elsewhere. 
The volume has 300 pages. It sells for 
$6.00. It has good coverage of various as- 
pects of education and is well suited for 
use as a textbook. 

In Silence I Speak is a provocative 
book which tells the story of Cardinal 
Mindsenty and of Hungary’s “New 
Order.” There is a full story of the life of 
the Cardinal from the time of his arrest 
to his recent release by his Soviet captors. 
There is a description in the early part of 
the volume which relates to the Cardinal 
himself; then a description of the churches 
and their positions—Roman Catholic and 
Reformed, and finally chapters on eco- 
nomic life. A vital chapter describes how 
the state captured the minds of youth, The 
present situation is analyzed. The author 
of the book, George N. Shuster, was edu- 
cated at Notre Dame, Columbia and 
Poitiers, and is now President of Hunter 
College, New York. He is chairman of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. 


Dr. Shuster spent several years in Europe 
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since the war for the Departments of State 
and War and has witnessed first hand 
the conditions which exist and out of which 
the present turmoil has arisen. This volume 
is published by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
It has 293 pages and retails at $4.50. 

Canadian Education Today is a sym- 
posium, edited by Joseph Katz of the 
Faculty of Education, The University of 
Manitoba. It has 243 pages and is sold 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. at 
$3.95. The authors are teachers and school 
administrators, professors, directors and 
university presidents. Multiple authorship 
provides a widely representative survey of 
opinion, although widely spotty and some- 
what lacking unity. However, many will 
be interested in learning more of the schools 
of our neighbor to the North. All in all 
this symposium covers all facets of Ca- 
nadian education, 

Letters from Libby Prison contains au- 
thentic letters written by a Union office 
while he was in captivity in this famous 
prison. This Confederate military prison, in 
Richmond, Virginia, housed as many as 
1,200 prisoners, most of them Federal offi- 
cers, who “suffered terribly from starva- 
tion, cold and other causes and many died 
or had their health permanently shattered 
while in confinement.” This is a vivid re- 
cital of one aspect of the “War between 
the States,” and will add much to one’s 
understanding of the conflict. The book of 
95 pages sells at $2.50. It may be secured 
from Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

An Inventory of Instructional Tele- 
vision Research, published December 1, 
1956, prepared by Hideya Kumata, of the 
College of Communication Arts of Michi- 
gan State University, has been published 
by the Educational Television and Radio 
Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan at $1.00. 
It contains 115 pages in addition to ap- 
pendexes of 40 pages. Besides abstracts of 
individual studies and an annotated bibli- 
ography, there is an overview of instruc- 
tional research which summarizes well this 
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newcomer in educational procedure. 
Roots in the Sky, a volume of verse by 
Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni, has just been 
published in Milan, Italy and is available 
from the distributor in the United States, 
J. M. Coffey, 617 West Lafayette 
Avenue, Fayettesville, Arkansas. It is a se- 
lection of poems and epigrams chosen by 
Italian critics from her Timderline. Each 
poem in English is faced by the Italian 
version as translated by the author, The 
attractive volume, with an artistic jacket, 
consists of 82 pages and sells for $1.00. 
There is a biography of the author. 
American readers will be interested in 
The First Fwe Year Plan (1955-60) 
Education and Training, issued by the 
Planning Board of the Government of 
Pakistan, This is a chapter taken from Five 
Year Plan. In the Foreword it is stated 
“Education makes a wider and deeper ap- 
peal in the country than any other subject 
and its message has reached the town and 
rural dwellers of all classes.” In 1953-54 
public expenditures on education were twice 
as much as in 1948-49, the first full year 
after Independence. In 1953-54 expendi- 
tures on Education represented 7.1% of 
the total spent by the Government. The 
number of trained primary and secondary 
teachers almost doubled. College enroll- 
ment increased from 36,000 to 60,000. 
This monograph may be secured from the 
Government of Pakistan Planning Board. 
The South American Handbook which 
includes Central America, Cuba and 
Mexico is published in 1956-57, the 
thirty-third annual edition. It may be se- 
cured for $2.50 from The H. W. Wilson 
€o., 950-972 University Avenue, New 
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York, American publishers. It is a veritable 
Baedecker for travels and a guide to 
commercial and financial conditions. It is a 
real encyclopedia of geography, products 
and travel. There are commercial facts 
by the thousand. The tourist will find this a 
valuable aid. In its 861 pages one can find 
a veritable encyclopedia on this continent. 
The University, The Citizen and World 
Affairs by Cyril O. Houle and Charles 
A. Nelson is a publication of The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C. In its 171 pages there is a synthesis 
of the findings of the surveys sponsored by 
the Council which is helpful to colleges and 
universities which are concerned with their 
role in educating citizens in world affairs. 
“This book focuses directly on one such 
agency (i.e. action on world affairs) the 
university.” The final chapter charts out a 
program of action. The price is $3.00. 
Communication: Handling Ideas E ffec- 
tively represents the joint authorship of 
Roy Ivan Johnson, the University of 
Florida; Marie Schalekamp, Mason City 
Junior College; and Lloyd A. Garrison, 
the University of Denver. This is a “uni- 
fied text for freshman courses which inte- 
grates the subjects of writing, reading, 
speaking, listening and observing.” The 
basic similarities of skills in the communica- 
tion field, rather than their differences, are 
stressed. In an extensive appendix of 43 
sections there is a complete reference work 
pertaining to spelling, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, sentence structure, and grammar. 
In the 352 pages there is a neat correla- 
tion of the various modes of expression. 
The list price of this excellent volume is 


$4.50. 


To avoid criticism, do nothing, say nothing, be nothing. 
—Evsert Hupparp 
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Fremont Junior High School, Monterey, 
California. Formerly she taught music and 
social studies in the Detroit schools, Her 
article in the issue is Hey Teacha! 

Many are critical of formal teachers 
conventions of the present-day. They need 
to be reappraised to determine whether they 
repay for the time and money expended on 
them. In Conventions Can Be Improved 
John P. Vergis, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Arizona State College at Tempe, 
gives his suggestions. He conducts a cur- 
riculum workshop in Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques broadcasts. 

Progress and Prejudice is a stimulating 
article by Douglas E. Lawson, Professor 
of Education, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. He was Dean of the 
University’s College of Education from 
1948 to 1954. He secured the A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, His Ph.D. degree was 
granted by the University of Chicago, His 
latest book is “School Administration: Pro- 
cedures and policies” (1953). He is a mem- 
ber of Delta Chi chapter. 

Robert L. Coard, Associate Professor of 
English, State Teachers College, Minot, 
North Dakota, has much sympathy for the 
teacher of English. In his Pity the Poor 
English Teacher he comes to her (or his) 
defense. Professor Coard received the Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Illinois. 

Gilbert Byron, for some years a con- 
tributor to THE EpucaTionat Forum, 
has sent us another story, Professor Blodgett 
Encounters a Mammoth. He teaches Amer- 
ican History at Easton High School, Easton, 
Maryland. He now has in preparation a 
fourth volume of verses, “Chesapeake 
Cove” which has as background his life 
on Old House Cove. 

The Student Appraisal Program—A Re- 
appraisal is the work of Rose Z, Sellers, 
Associate Librarian, Brooklyn College Li- 
brary. Three times she has been winner of 
public relations awards for the Library. 


Lawrence Willson, Assistant Professor 
of English at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College, has been a teacher, 
mostly of American Literature, at such in- 
stitutions as Yale, Wesleyan, Colgate and 
the Universities of Connecticut, Delaware 
and Tennessee. In this issue he discusses 
Education and the American College. 

Gladys Vondy Robertson, member of 
Kappa Delta Pi, formerly a teacher, now 
a housewife, contributed The Dwellers. 
Jane Stuart an eighth-grade student in the 
Greenup High School, Kentucky, writes 
feelingly of a teacher of hers in Suda Floris 
W hittinghill, She is the daughter of the 
Kentucky poet and novelist, Jesse Stuart. 
Our readers will recognize the name of 
Dorothy Lee Richardson, who has again 
returned to the Philippine Islands. She is 
author of Oak Leaves in Spring. Lucile 
Naylor, a retired teacher “writes for fun.” 
She is a member of Omega chapter, Ohio 
University. Her poem is Life’s Seasons. 
Bertha Wilcox Smith is the author of 
Summits. Last summer she was Director 
of Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp 
for Artists and Writers. 

Charles Edwin Butterfield, Oakland, 
California, former minister and chaplain, 
is now retired. He is about to publish a 
book of his sonnets. Recipient of more than 
twenty prizes and awards in magazine and 
radio contests, he offers his poem The 
World Will Long Remember. Beatrice 
Munro Wilson, a California homemaker, 
English educated, is the author of Surety. 
Ken August Brunner, who contributes To 
Find My Peace, is an instructor in social 
studies in the St. Petersburg, Florida, Junior 
College. He is a member of Upsilon chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi. The Triumvirate of 
Life is the work of Nell Griffith Wilson, 
author of two books of verse. She has won 
many prizes for her poems. 
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